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A century of service to 
American Famultes 


On February 1, 1843, Mutual Life’s Policy No. 1, in the 
amount of $5.000, was issued to a New York business man 
—the first life insurance policy issued in America by a 
company operating on the mutual plan. 


We enter our second century of service to American 
families, with nearly 1,000,000 policyholders, more than 
$3}% billions of insurance in force and—we hope—some of 
the foresight and courage of our founders. 


From the beginning, The Mutual Life was a distinctive 
American institution—first to return its earnings solely to 
policyholders—first to entrust the conduct of its affairs to 
trustees representative of its policyholders—first to develop 
the “agency system.” We salute our own agency force and 
those of other companies for their public service in educat- 
ing American families to the benefits of life insurance. 


These were untested innovations in 1843. A century of 
performance through wars, depressions and other catas- 
trophes has proved their soundness. The Mutual Life in its 
lifetime has paid more than $4)% billions in benefits to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. Today it is a national 
institution, with offices in 47 States and the District of 
Columbia. 


Through the years, Mutual Life has made notable con- 
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tributions to the improvement of life insurance. The 
American Experience Mortality Table, first published in 
1868, was compiled from our records by Sheppard Homans, 
our actuary. For 75 years this has been the principal 
standard mortality table used for life insurance purposes 
in America. Mutual Life also originated the Contribution 
Plan for distributing to policyholders their equitable shares 
in the divisible surplus funds of the Company, a plan uni- 
versally adopted by American companies. 

A Mutual Life policy is believed to have been the first to 
provide for an “income settlement.” In the progressive 
liberalization of policy forms Mutual Life has often led. 

We had planned a nation-wide 100th Birthday Celebra- 
tion, but to conserve materials and transportation for war, 
our plans have been deferred. Later, perhaps, we may 
observe our Centennial in conjunction with America’s 
Victory Celebration. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
Lewis W. Douglas, President 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A UNIT 


TO MEET YOUR EVERY FILING NEED (o> gy DRAWER LETTER 


@ In 1943, insurance offices must continue to 
function as efficiently as in peacetime ... more 
efficiently, in fact, for there is today far more 
paper work than ever before, and far fewer 


people to do if. 


Of course all available steel now goes to war 
producers... but business records must still be 
housed conveniently and efficiently. And only 
Remington Rand can furnish the “ Guardsman” 

. the only truly complete line of wood filing 


equipment. 


The Guardsman line is just as superlative as any 
item which bears the Remington Rand label. It's 
built to last... and to match in operation, as it 
does in appearance, your © pre-war’ steel files. 


See the “Guardsman” at your nearby Remington 
Rand office today ...or write to us at Buffalo 
for a copy of the new full-color manual, “Filing 
Equipment in Wood.” Buy “Guardsman” with con- 
fidence ... use it with satisfaction! 


efficiency in today's wartime economy ... from 


remericeas Ouly COMPLETE LINE 
of WOOD Filing Cabinets 


ENGENEERED FOR 
DURABILITY... 


DESIGNED FOR 
VERSATILITY... 
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“| TOLD YOU THE HOTEL i IFE 
PENNSYLVANIA PEOPLE SAID 
THAT WARTIME CONDITIONS 
MADE IT WISE TO RESERVE 
ROOMS WELL BI ADWNCE! LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 
“ANYWAY, WERE STILL ENJOYING ‘ 
THEIR WONDERFUL MEALS, AND The comparative percentages are based upon the ac- 
SLEEPING IN THEIR FAMOUS . ° ° ° 
seve. acante wnt? tual experience of the 53 contributing companies. 
et Nev 
Ordinary Sales by States Zn 
(Of Companies Operating in U. S.) 
DECEMBER 1942 YEAR TO DAT! 
Ratios Ratios Mont 
Sales '42—"41 Index Sales ’42~—'41 Index 
Volume All All Volume All All 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. in $1000 Cos. Cos, Jan. 
i $4,190 58% 61% $60,005 87% 95% Feb. 
ae 1716 8&3 06 15.206 86 85 Mar. 
re 3,151 62 79 38,217 88 06 Apr. 
SRE EE 35,871 65 78 440,232 94 103 May 
ME bun a 0 ite 5212 74 77 53,024 8&8 R4 June 
| | nS aces 9716 54 78 128,823 87 102 July 
: | SE 1902 66 80 20,078 93 101 Aug. 
Things aren’t as bad as this, but— mee C;.5., 1,784 31 28 54,626 81 82 Sept. 
. : ae 5,036 52 61 65,688 77 84 Oct. 
Wartime demands for accommodations at the Hotel “gates 7371 64 79 88582 85 94 ae 
Pennsylvania are making it increasingly difficult for us aaa 1,943 8&3 93 17,715 95 93 Dec. 
to take care of all our friends who “‘just drop in,”’ with- a co eeeeres or a 74 oa ‘ena A 
: : eee ie gk 2,54. 56,50: 5 
out having made advance reservations. So... Na a ea 10.206 ‘ 2 68 , 15 682 87 RQ 
For your own comfort and convenience, when you oh 8210 73 88 87.938 95 103 
. ’ EES Nee 5,161 51 68 73,055 = 87 97 jan. 
RE: ES SD: Fee Se Sy ety Se a pcs 5002 64 75 60,820 9 93 Feb. 
make your reservations as far in advance as possible: Re Se oat 3.140 72 97 35.389 100 106 Mar. 
You'll find Hotel Pennsylvania your ideal New York oo PITT TiT rete 44 9 107,749 95 108 <a 
. . . I cen ana 6.849 53 67 250,353 8&5 93 May 
headquarters. Its location is only a hop, skip, and a 21.218 63 74 272705 &% 06 June 
jump away from your buying district—within walking Minn. ...... 97901 62 66 121948 85 8&4 July 
distance! If you find it necessary to ride, you merely Miss. ....... 3,934 78 W 35,047 89 = 89 Aug. 
: tsid Pree “ b Ee re 14.086 63 66 192.334 97 92 Sept 
ee ee ne eee ny ee NG scas as 1586 67 72 19.407 84 = 85 Oct. 
In addition to a timesaving, moneysaving location, PES: peucas 6,394 7] R4 68.113 9% 100 Nov. 
Hotel Pennsylvania offers the buyer and other types of tig renee ees an 136 ~ Riot 93 Ro Dec. 
businessmen who visit Manhattan the three wartime N. J Seats 21.818 <0 68 267931 Q3 0] 
necessities for travelers: N. M. 916 54 60 11,800 87 86 
RC. eS. 76,520 57 67 889.200 8&5 86 | 
1. WONDERFUL MEALS i OD 7,225 48 #67 89,101 77 90 Fel, 
; : 
The kind of delicious, nutritious meals N. D Cees a 2,123 82 102 17,920 93 100 Mar 
. a nw ne 29.584 53 70 384,327 8&5 93 
you always look for, but can’t always Okla 6.754 67 65 724 >5 89 -0 Apr. 
; ' SKA, wc eee. 4. J Ace / aah 
find, when you’re away from home! eee 4720 63 76 56,281 90 96 May 
OR siesta 45,623 60 80 516,188 83 9% June 
Os yaa 3266 49 69 45.941 84 98 Aw 
Sa 4143 64 92 47,270 91 106 , 
2. WONDERFUL SLEEP anes oe 19,301 92 101 Sep’ 
Now, more than ever, you'll appre- ES ave ta 6.935 62 7 86,732 86 92 Oct. 
ciate the kind of energy-restoring, SE iw ae 23,235 56 66 279,297 84 85 NON 
nerve-relaxing sleep for which Hotel a ¢4 bakes 3,098 91 105 34,658 105 121 Dec. 
Pennsylvania beds are famous. rere 1134 53 67 14,772 80 86 
ar 8,127 55 80 94,080 8&3 100 
Sh de 8.691 66 9] 110,887 96 117 
3. RESTFUL RELAXATION i, 4,169 55 69 50,701 82 & , 
The kind that helps clear away mental a Re 11,640 64 79 140,994 94 10] 1 - fh 
cobwebs. Dine and dance in the Café We veksias 833 63 64 9844 76 78 Mas 
Rouge . . . enjoy a few moments in —_——_—_-  —— —— ———————- r a 
the Cocktail Lounge. U. S. Total.. $521,524 59% 72% $6,331,809 87% 2% ve 
Mas 
Tun 
Year to Year to July 
City Data Month Date  CityData = Month __ Date op 
Se 
JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager on _ ~g se A ae 63% 96% ye 
icago ) X New York 56 85 Nov 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK Clesidaeil 50) 99 Philadelphia S4 > Nee 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION Detroit 75 9] St. Louis 69 98 
oo 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, WN. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y., 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Per FE! 
Insurance News BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK. WN. Y. Year in the United States. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 
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ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81°, Total Outstanding Insurance 


















































(000 omitted) 1941 1942 
over over 
Month 1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 
Ordinary Insurance 
Jan. $404,723 $410,922 $786,518 1.5% 91.4% 
Feb. 397 891 408,953 475,711 28 16.3 
Mar. 439,506 455,226 418,766 3.6 -8.0 
Apr. 448,548 463,069 368,503 3.2 -20.4 
May 438,951 458,871 360,413 45 -21.5 
June 419,750 449,534 366,673 7.1 -18.4 
July 437,000 448,433 367,131 2.6 -18.1 
Aug. 401,648 442,028 *333,981 10.1 -24.4 
Sept. 380,642 440,827 330,574 15.8 ~25.0 
Oct. 446,234 507,145 368,867 13.7 -27.3 
Nov. 391 390 450,770 351,555 15.2 -22.3 
Dec. 443,782 656,309 396,475 47.9 -39.6 
$5,050,065 $5,592,087 $4,925,167 10.7% -11.9% 
Industrial Insurance 
Jan. $113,111 $126,458 $119,820 11.8% ~5.2% 
Feb. 125,226 136,166 126,492 8.7 ~7.1 
Mar. 138,545 148,978 140,735 7.5 -5.5 
Apr. 135,852 147,462 139,021 8.5 -5.7 
May 141.922 151,391 141,378 67 -66 
June 128,231 135,633 129,863 5.8 43 
July 124,192 128,783 112,917 3.7 -12.3 
Aug. 123,110 131,329 112,240 6.7 ~14.5 
Sept. 127,974 128,493 111,795 4 -13.0 
Oct. 146,465 148,388 135,727 1.3 -8.5 
Nov. 134,859 141,349 111,801 48 -20.9 
Dec. 142,371 186,190 97,863 308 74 
$1,581,858 $1,710,620 $1,479,652 8.1% -13.5% 
Group Insurance 
Jan. $134,507 $35,063 $49,076 -73.4% 40.0% 
Feb. 38,120 43,240 50,231 13.4 16.2 
Mar. 37,556 41,992 97,826 11.8 133.0 
Apr. 39,800 51,096 124,823 28.4 144.3 
May 44 869 46,765 87,773 42 87.7 
June 48 946 62,977 161,061 28.7 155.7 
July 43,520 82,909 151,344 90.5 82.5 
Aug. 53,757 71,689 83,304 33.4 16.2 
Sept. 40,720 130,229 84.799 2198 -34.9 
Oct. 55,244 74,794 78,094 35.4 44 
Nov. 34,256 89,360 114,180 160.9 27.8 
Dec. 108,003 298,817 317,372 176.7 6.2 
$679,298 $1,028,931 $1,399,882 51.5% 36.1% 
Total Insurance 
] an. $652,341 $572,443 $955,414 -12.1% 66.9% 
Feb, 561,237 588,359 652,434 48 10.9 
Mar. 615,607 646,196 657,327 5.0 1,7 
Apr. 624,200 661,627 632,347 6.0 44 
May 625,742 657,027 589,564 5.0 ~10.3 
Tune 596,927 648,144 657,597 8.6 1.5 
July 604,712 660,125 631,391 9.2 44 
Aug. 578,515 645,046 *529 525 11.5 -17.9 
Sept. 549,336 699,549 527,168 27.3 -24.6 
O ct. 647 943 730,327 582,688 12.7 -20.2 
Nov. 560,505 681,479 577,536 21.6 ~15.3 
Dec, 694,156 1,141,316 811,710 64.4 —28.9 
$7,311,221 $8,331,638 $7,804,701 14.0% 6.3% 
* Revised. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1943 








AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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National Life in Wartime 


93rd ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION— 
December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 






















































Cash on Hand and in Banks .. _ $ 1,211,540.16 
Bondls: 
U. S. Gov’t.—Direct or Guaranteed _. .$ 22,940,044.52 
State and Municipal+U.S. | 10,246,018.70 
Public Utility 26,777 ,114.24 
Dominion, Provincial, Municipal—Canada 3,124,169.72 
Industrial and Miscellaneous : | 3,468,920.99 66,556,268.17 
NS ee BR FES Ce 6,990.93 7.00 kee 
Mortgages, First Liens: ance 
LaGOONN TREO... boy's o> ec ecb uss bs 94,129,192.19 that 
ME a ee ee ae eh eee) es ga hw be when 34,638,233 .74 of § 
Farm Boa 8 SE. oe EA ee eae 11,500,176.39 140,267,602.32 for. 
Policy Liens 19,288,330.50 30,0 
Real Estate, including Home Office Properties tem, 
($1,001,558.33 ) 10,151,409.63 emp 
Approved Application-FHA Debentures (Sec. disa 
Me se Suis w t bn o alee ca ae 660,600.00 tion 
All Other Assets, Net _.... Fiat piste te 6,116,696.72 to t 
Totat ADMITTED ASSETs . . | $251,243 384.50 si 
COTH 
Reserves: LIABILITIES ance 
Insurance and Special Benefits ......... . .$157,955,017.00 sited 
ae ee eae eo 45,894,569.00 tase 
Supplementary Contracts ............... 19,340,056.00 $223,189,642.00 ™ b 
Policy Claims: Con 
Pe I ee eke Seabees. 579,108.00 Rey 
Not Reported (estim _— Cars 2 Ey 280,000.00 noes 
I MR an, ot Pe on Oia be a u.ws ele 64,347.10 923,455.10 for 
Premium Deposit Fund ................... 3,395,686.66 rit 
| Se ae ae er 5 350,440.19 ' inst 
Dividends payable in 1943 _................ 3,916,232.81 am 
SFE Ee ee ee 797,696.97 ings 
Home Office Pension Fund Reserves a 777,548.00 ing 
Provision for 1942 Federal Income Taxes ..... 221,787.24 fre 
Other Taxes Accrued a oe eee 627,238.18 ear! 
Bawa, eeeeeeees. .. .- Sec a ce ce 239,199,727.15 NOL 
Surplus (including sitteiaedicing reserve of 
$2,000,000.00) -......... sak __12,043,657.35 Y 
Tota LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS .... $251,243,384.50 oe 
Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, Securities carried at $230,252.00 in the above statement are deposited with States as required by law. ds | 
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exe EH. O'Connor, Executive Director of the Insur- 
ance Economics Society, in a recent address stated 
that the insurance business faces a serious challenge 
of government encroachment and cited the proposals 


for expanding Social Security. From 20,000,000 to 
30,000,000 would be added to the Social Security sys- 
tem, old age benefits would be increased, as would un- 
employment insurance, and temporary and permanent 
disability benefits would be added, as well as hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care. Payroll taxes would be doubled 
to take care of the expanded system. At present the 
Accident and Health branch of insurance is especially 
concerned with this trend. The history of social insur- 
ance has been that generally the system starts out by 
providing one form of coverage, such as health, and 
eventually spreads out to take in the whole field, which 
would of course include state medicine. 

Herman A. Behrens, President and Director of the 
Continental Assurance Company, in discussing the 
severidge report, recently said that if an American 
were asked to exchange what he has in this country 
for what the Beveridge report offers, together with 
British earning levels, he would feel that he had been 
insulted, and added, “There may be some way to make 
a modified Beveridge plan workable if American earn- 
ings and wages were reduced to those in Britain. Bring- 
ing them down to that level might very easily make a 
freedom from want program desirable.” Do the wage 
earners of the country understand this means a reduc- 
tion in earnings and a lower standard of living? 

The insurance industry would be seriously affected 
by adoption of an extensive National Social Insurance 
Plan. It would eliminate about 80% of the accident 
and health business now written by private companies, 
as well as the cooperative labor union and mutual em- 
ployee benefit coverage. It would curtail the develop- 
ment of hospital and medical care service plans; it 
would displace almost entirely weekly indemnity cover- 
age under group accident and health plans and benefits 
under industrial accident and health arrangements. The 
wage earners of this country are doing a pretty good 
iob of insuring themselves—25,000,000 wage earners 
in the United States now voluntarily insure against dis- 
ability with private companies. Further, there is no 
reason to believe that a Government operated insurance 
plan would be run any more efficiently than any other 
Government Bureau, and the deficits would be saddled 


FEBRUARY I, 1943 


1943 


FEBRUARY, 


on the same old taxpayer who has been paying the bills 
right along. See ‘“Beveridgism”’ article, page 30. 


*x*x* There is considerable interest in the life insurance 
industry concerning the probable rate of war casualties 
and the effect this will have on life insurance company 
mortality experience. Quite a few companies are setting 
up extra war mortality contingency reserves and all 
company managements are keeping a close check on the 
situation. It is entirely too early to expect conclusive 
figures as to casualties in this war, but the editor has 
obtained information from the War Department and 
the Navy Department, and from other sources, com- 
paring World War I and World War II casualties, 
which should prove of general interest under various 
categories. Also included are references to the advanced 
medical treatment being applied by the United States 
and Russia in the treatment of the wounded and statis- 
tics based thereon concerning recoveries—page 11. 


**xk* James L. Wick, foreign correspondent and eco- 
nomic analyst for Prentice-Hall’s Washington Letter, 
analyzes the political, economic and financial probabili- 
ties after the war. He presents an answer to the follow- 
ing questions : “Are we going to have a crash in business 
after the war,” “How will we pay for the war,” and 
“Will socialism follow the war?’ Drawing a parallel 
to the conditions in Great Britain, Mr. Wick explains 
the significant trends in that country and here—page 13. 





**x* There has been extensive discussion in this country 
concerning the relative tax burden of the British and 
Americans, official views claiming that we are taxed 
less here than in Great Britain. The New York Herald- 
Tribune published a chart on January 23rd, based on 
figures furnished by the Federal Reserve Bulletin, indi- 
cating that out of every dollar of national income we, 
in the United States, pay 24.5¢ in taxes, while the 
British pay 36.8¢. Ralph Hendershot, Financial Editor 
of the New York World-Telegram, had previously pre- 
pared an article disagreeing with statistics of this kind. 
As we have formerly pointed out (January edition, 
page 44), the purchasing power of the pound has an 
important bearing on any references which attempt to 
compare these situations. Page 21. 


*** An inquiry recently arrived on the editor’s desk, 
which concerned itself with an advertising matter, re- 
questing a summary of the leading articles appearing 
in Best’s Life News during the past 12 months. The 
material was prepared and is reproduced in this issue, 
because this digest may be viewed as a test of the 
quality and detail of our news and editorial coverage— 
-we recommend it to all of our readers—page 38. 


*** Other articles in this issue worthy of reference 
include: Business Insurance—page 17; Pension and 
Other Trusts, page 33 ; 1943 Prospects—Life Insurance 
This Year, page 47; Cost of Living Statistics, including 
comment on price trends, page 32; Group Insurance 
Reaches All-Time High of $21,000,000,000 in Force, 
page 22. 























A CIVILIAN'S PRAYER, originally published in early January, is repeated by public demand. 


(This ts a reproduction of NYNL’s current national advertisement) 


A civilians prayer 


Help me, Almighty God, to be the only kind of hero | can ever be. 
Help me see how important it is that | go gladly and energetically 
about the humdrum business of saving my tires and my fuel, 
of spending less and saving more, of eating less and working 
harder, of asking less and giving more. 

Help me see that while the war may be won no matter what | 
do, the light we fight to keep alive may go out because of what 
| prove myself to be. 

Help me to realize that Americans are fighting today, not to cre- 
ate freedom and opportunity for the ruthless and greedy, but to 
make it possible for kind men, men of integrity, responsible men, 
to work in peace, and to work for the common good. 

Help me realize that these fighting men—indeed, the good men 
and women of the whole world — are waiting now for one small 
but all-important sign from me: 

They know I| can't join them in the blood and dirt. But they want 
to see if | will.seek responsibility. They wait now to see if | need 
merely to be led to do my part, or if | must be driven. For that 
will tell them if their spirit is also my spirit, and their purpose 
mine. 


Help me not to fail them. Amen. 


Nfel aa ht-ti tl a1 ea 77/777077 ee 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 


0 j irnold Preside vt 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, upon request, will be glad to supply two-color reprints 
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Lure 


ee . has always been known 
as a nation of individualists. 
From the very founding of this coun- 
try, we have insisted upon our in- 
herent right to live our own lives and 
to plan our own futures. 


Out of this demand for individual 
planning has grown the institution 
of American life insurance. Through 
this, Americans have provided for 
their loved ones and themselves a 
greater measure of individual finan- 
cial security than has ever been 
known before. In fact, we Americans, 
representing only 7% of the world’s 
population, own more than 70% of 
the world’s life insurance. 


In keeping with American individual- 
ism, life insurance itself is individualized 
—tailored to fit the hopes and ambitions, 
the needs and income of each policy- 
holder. And each family’s insurance 
program, shaped according to its own 
particular needs, has been made possible 
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NSURANCE AcEnNtT 


IN WARTIME 


oe Med 


by the untiring work of the life insur- 
ance agent. 


It is the agents who teach people 
to understand and appreciate the 
benefits of life insurance. Through 
their efforts, in times of peace, agents 
helped some 65,000,000 Americans 
to take advantage of the flexible, in- 
dividualized service characteristic of 
American life insurance. 


In wartime, this service takes on 
new and more important meaning. 
The agent’s work is a major contri- 
bution to the morale of our men in 
the armed forces, for millions of them 
know that, through life insurance, 
their families back home are cared 
for no matter what happens. 


The agent’s work in wartime also 
helps prevent inflation. He assists peo- 
ple with excess earnings to invest part of 
such earnings in life insurance. This 
keeps excess funds from competing for 


consumer goods and helps hold down 
prices. 


Life insurance bought today serves 
a double purpose. It not only pro- 
vides protection for the policyholder, 
but a substantial part of the money 
he pays for such protection is in- 
vested by his Company in United 
States Government Bonds. Since 
Pearl Harbor, the life insurance 
companies of America have added 
nearly $3,000,000,000 to their hold- 
ings of United States Government 
securities ...money that is going for 
tanks, planes, guns and other war 
equipment. In addition, life insur- 
ance agents sell War Stamps as part 
of their daily activities. 


Thus, through the life insurance 
agent, Americans have found a way 
to accumulate life insurance funds 
which have not only helped make 
America what it is, but are now help- 
ing to pave the way for Victory. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN CFFICE 


Metropolitan Life 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUR, New YorK, N. Y. 


Insurance Company 





THIS IS THE FIFTY-SEVENTH in Metropolitan’s series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the publ.c a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 13; Collier’s, 


Feb. 6; Business Week, Feb. 6; Forbes, Feb. 1; Amer- 
ican Mercury, Feb.; Newsweek, Feb. 1; American Weekly, 
Feb. 7; United States News, Feb. 5; Time, Feb. 1; Na- 
tion’s Business, Feb. 
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NY article on the subject of 
casualties in the present war, 
and their effect on life insur- 
ance company operations, must of 
necessity be very sketchy because of 
the lack of adequate information. 
The matter is a point of some con- 
cern in the life insurance business 
today, but it is impossible to forecast 
to any accurate degree the extent of 
any adverse fluctuations that may 
occur as a result of war casualties. 
Very little information is avail- 
able on the casualties of the belliger- 
ent nations and that which is 
obtainable should be used sparingly. 
Warring nations are not accustomed 
to release vital information of this 
character on a basis which could be 
employed for comparative purposes 
by the enemy. This war is entirely 
different from those that have gone 
before in both the number of com- 
hatants and the destructive power of 
the armaments employed. From re- 
ports released by both sides, it is 
obvious that frightful losses have 
been suffered on the Russian front, 
but how to interpret these figures is 
something that cannot be done with 
any accuracy, because appropriate 
bases are not available, and the re- 
liability of the loss claims cannot be 
positively established. 


From The Companies’ Viewpoint 


It seems most likely that this war 
will still go through considerable 
land fighting with unpredictable re- 
sults as to casualties. The only 
thing that company managements 


WORLD WAR I 
(April 6, 191/—Nov. 11, 1918) 





Army *Navy 
Killed in Action .... 35,560 1,841 
Died of Wounds ... 14,720 1.074 
Wounded ......... 205,690 8,763 
ME Go a ees 46 7 
LOGS GO SOR co cccccs +t 471 
| a 4 480 t 
J. ; 820 
[RD Ghee 7 6,307 
EN We dai bakaa da 7 123 
SQ esnds Wakowiots 260,496 19,399 


can do is to sit tight and await de- 
velopments, making certain in the 
meantime that their houses are in 
order. There seems to be no point 
in long discussion of possibilities, 
but there are several factors that 
must be considered when contem- 
plating this general situation, and 
the effect it may have on the life 
insurance companies. 


(1) All policyholders will not be exposed 
to war hazards; 

(2) Civilians, however, are more exposed 
in this war than in previous wars, 
but it is not likely that civilians of 
the United States will suffer unduly 
because of our very favorable geo- 
graphical position. 

(3) War Clauses are included in many 
policies where the owners, whether 
civilian or military, are likely to be 
exposed to war dangers. These 
clauses generally limit the benefits 
to the premiums paid, or some other 
arrangement, such as the payment of 
the reserve only. Alternatively, an 
extra premium for full coverage is 
charged, this extra premium running 
as high in some cases to $90 or $100 
per thousand per annum. 

(4) This is a young man’s war and gen- 
erally it will be found that young 
men are not heavily insured. On 
the other hand, a number of those 
who have been called into the armed 
services will have been insured under 
policies issued prior to the war and 
without war exclusion riders. Ex- 
posure in this classification is limited, 
however, because many of these 
policyholders will not become in- 
volved in active war service, as many 
are beyond regular military age and 
probably will be engaged in home 
service removed from the front. 
Another important point to remember 
is that a substantial amount of the 
life insurance in force is on the lives 
of women and children. 


WORLD WAR II 
(** Dec. 7, 1941—Dec. 31, 1942) 








Total Army *Navy Total 
37,401 2,037 6,344 8,381 
15,794 156 7 156 
214,453 3,948 t 3,837 7,785 
46 29,265 11,316 40,581 
471 7 7 

4,480 1,122 7 1,122 

820 t t 7 

6,307 7 7 7 

123 T T t 
279,895 36,528 21,497 58,025 


* Includes oy Coast Guard, and Marine Corps. 
a 


t 699 of these 
Army and 
S me of the entries can be consolidated. 


ve returned to duty. 


Navy statistics not always reported on same basis for specific casualties; obviously 


** Army casualties up to December 20, 1942 only. 
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WAR CASUALTIES 


U. S. Statistics Compared 


While we realize that statistics 
concerning the present conflict can- 
not be viewed conclusively, we feel 
that the figures following will prove 
of general interest. We have ob- 
tained from the War Department 
and the Navy Department, through 
the Office of War Information, 
statistics concerning casualties in 
World War I and World War II, 
and we have prepared these in tabu- 
lar form for convenient reference. 
The total number of men in the 
Army in World War I was 4,057,- 
101 and in the Navy about 300,000 ; 
President Roosevelt in his “State 
of the Union Message” to Congress 
said that we now have 7,500,000 in 
the armed services. 


Less Than 1°, of Wounded Die 


In an address November 19th be- 
fore a special group of medical stu- 
dents of Northwestern University, 
Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
Surgeon General of the United 
States Navy, gave some figures con- 
cerning the present Pacific fighting 
which are little short of remarkable 
when compared to previous experi- 
ence. 


We are indebted to the Chicago 
Daily News, and James C. Leary 
their correspondent, for permission 
to summarize the Admiral’s remarks, 
which first appeared in its issue of 
November 19th. Admiral McIntire 
stated: “Jt is astounding, but per- 
fectly true, that the Navy 1s losing 
less than 1% of the wounded at 
G uadéivanal.. Wounded service men 
are flown by the Navy several hun- 
dred miles away to a protected island 
where thorough medical treatment is 
administered.” Before the wounded 
are moved, sometimes even from the 
battlefield itself, they are treated on 
the spot, according to orthodox first- 
aid methods, to reduce shock and 
stop hemorrhage; injections are 
given, including blood plasma do- 
nated through the American Red 
Cross. In addition to the usual ini- 

(Continued on the next page) 








War Casualties—Continued 


tial treatment, the famous sulfa 
drugs are also employed to prevent 
or stop infection, and considerable 
credit is given to them for the very 
favorable results obtained in the 
overall picture. However, Admiral 
McIntire emphasized to the students 
that the anti-shock treatment and 
the “sulfa” drugs were not the only 
factors responsible for the results, 
since he said, that underlying these 
treatments are the employment of 
basic principles in wound treatments, 
such as the surgical, which still re- 
tain their importance even in the 
face of modern discoveries. It is 
only in combination that the new 
treatment and the old basic prin- 
ciples bring about “astounding re- 
sults.” 


World War | Experience 


Admiral McIntire stated that in 
the first World War a little more 
than 7% of men wounded in action 
died of their wounds, and this does 
not include men killed in action, 
which is also true of the statistics 
mentioned concerning the Guadal- 
canal wounded. A reduction from 
7% to 1% is a remarkable decrease 
in mortality—about 85%. Appar- 
ently the highest loss of life from 
wounds received is among those with 
abdominal wounds. In these cases in 
World War I, Admiral McIntire 
related, the mortality was as high 
as 80% due to an almost inevitable 
infection which followed ; today that 
figure is below 5%, and it is going 
lower as the medical authorities 
learn more about these cases. 


Facts Should be Publicized 


These statistics of Admiral Mc- 
Intire apparently represent the only 
authoritative information on_ this 
subject heretofore released concern- 
ing U. S. casualties. We feel that 
they should be given wide publicity, 
not only throughout the insurance 
business, because of specialized in- 
terest, but also to the public at large. 
Particularly, the families of our 
boys in the service no doubt will be 
comforted to know that their dear 
ones, even though they may be seri- 
ously wounded, are receiving the 
best of medical attention, and under 
advanced scientific treatment have 
excellent chances of recovery. 
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Health Conditions Good 


On the subject of the health of 
the average American soldier, it is 
of interest to note that today he 
weighs about 8 Ibs. more than his 
fellow in 1918. He is a healthy man, 
the general disease rate being lower 
than in any previous war. Not only 
is the health of these men being 
solicitously guarded and their bodies 
toughened and hardened by strenu- 
ous exercise, but the military insists 
upon maintenance of moral qualities. 
As Secretary of War Stimson re- 
cently said, as regards the men in 
the Army, “That the training we are 
giving them is bearing the intended 
fruit and has no danger of making 
them soft, is shown by evidence 
which is now coming in from the 


REAR ADMIRAL MciNTIRE 
“Little short of remarkable—” 


battlefields of every portion of the 
world. These men are going fresh 
from the training fields into the in- 
tolerable climate of the jungles of 
New Guinea and Guadalcanal, and 
are out-fighting there the race from 
Japan which has devoted six centu- 
ries to the training of its soldiers— 
for six centuries the soldier of Japan 
has been the dominant man in his 
community. In the same way our 
men are going fresh from our train- 
ing fields to meet in the air the vet- 
eran fighting pilots of Germany and 
statistics show that they are out- 
fighting them.” 


Through the courtesy of “TIME,” 
the Weekly News Magazine, whic! 
published these statistics on page 70) 
of its November 23rd edition, we «re 
in a position to give some very inter- 
esting and somewhat comparable 
figures regarding the casualties in 
Russia in World War II. The sta- 
tistics in the “TIME” article came 
from a comprehensive report on 
Russian military medicine released 
at that time by Russian War Relief, 
Inc., New York, and we are in- 
debted to that organization for its 
permission to reproduce these fig- 
ures. “TIME” states that Russian 
casualties so far total in the neigh 
borhood of 5,000,000 men, of which 
number about 3,000,000 have been 
wounded. 


11/,°, of Wounded Die 


Approximately 70%, or well over 
2,000,000 men, according to _ the 
Russian claim, have been patched 
up and returned either to active duty 
on the front or to non-combatant 
army tasks. In addition to this, the 
Russians also claim that only 1.5% 
of their wounded have died. This is 
a remarkable record comparing very 
favorably indeed with the experienc: 
of the United States military sur 
geons who, it is stated, saved 96 out 
of every 100 men wounded at Pearl 
Harbor, and also to the less than 1% 
ratio of deaths reported by Admiral 
McIntire at Guadalcanal. The Rus- 
Sian experience indicates that the 
percentage of bullet wounds is com 
paratively small, most casualties now 
heing due to bombing, mortar fire 
and grenades. It is pointed out that 
in World War I, 50% of the wounds 
were caused by shrapnel, while today 
95% belong in this category. In 
analyzing wound types, it is stated 
that next to wounds of the arms and 
legs the largest group of major 
wounds involves the skull and brain. 
Mortality from brain wounds in 
World War I was 35% in Russia, 
and now it is reported to be but 
5%; deaths from stomach wounds 


have dropped 33% ; from head, jaw 


and thorax wounds, 50%; from 


spinal column injuries, 80%. 

The technique used by the Rus- 
sians in treating the wounded right 
from the beginning follows very 
closely the plan in use in the Pacific 

(Continued on page 23) 
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ARTER THE Wah 


National Bankruptcy ? 


Depression ? 


HAT?’S ahead tor Amer- 
ican business after the 
war?” Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., book publishers, sent me to 
England to make a five months’ 
study of the effects of war upon 
business and upon the traditional 
economic system. 

In this article I’d like to discuss 
three of the questions considered : 

First, are we going to have a crash 
in business after the war? 

Secondly, how will we pay for this 
war ? 

Third, will socialism follow the 
war ? 





British Outlook 


In England economists definitely 
expect a boom. Twenty percent of 
all the homes in Great Britain— 
2,500,000 of them—have been de- 
stroyed or damaged. A quarter mil- 
lion destroyed. Two and a quarter 
million badly in need of repairs. 
England will have a tremendous job 
of reconstruction. Nor will her re- 
construction efforts be confined to 
homes. England is going to rebuild 
entire sections of her cities. Those 
of you who before the war saw 
England’s 17th Century cities, after 
the war will go over and see cities 
of the 21st Century. To reduce pur- 
chasing power during the war and 
to increase it after the war, Britain 
has put into effect a system of com- 
pulsory savings. For example, a 
girl making $480 a year, $9 a week, 
pays $30 a year in taxes. But it 
really is not taxes at all—she gets 
it back after the war—enforced 
saving, in other words. All income 
taxes include a portion which 1s 
returnable after the war. Return- 
able in maximum installments of 
$260 a year. 
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Socialism ? 


So Great Britain is not worried 
about having enough money after 
the war ;—in fact, she may have too 
much money! Rather she is worried 
about (1) where she will get that 
portion of raw materials that she 
must import to build these homes 
and to manufacture the goods which 
people want to buy: and (2) how 
to hold back the dam of pent-up de- 
mand until production can be or- 
ganized and expanded to supply it. 


U. S. Outlook 


Now—about the United States. 
We shall have the job of retooling 
the factories of the world. One-half 
the industries of Russia have been 
wiped out. Seventy percent of the 
industries of Germany, France and 
England have been converted to war 
and will need new machinery with 
which to reconvert to peace. Before 
long, we shall have converted at least 
one-half our industry to war; and 
a great deal of new machinery will 
be necessary before that industry can 
be converted back to peace. 

Our machine tool industry had a 
capacity of $400 millions in 1938. 
Today it is approaching 1% billions. 
Yet after this war it will have to 
operate at capacity for years. Be- 
fore this war is over, 10 million men 
will be in uniform; will need civilian 
clothing when the war is over. Two 
or three million of them will marry 
almost immediately upon their re- 
turn and will need furniture and 
hundreds of other items necessary 
to start a household. The whole 
nation of course, will need autos, 
tires, dozens of other items not now 
made which are wearing out. Filling 
these needs will be a gigantic task 
in itself. 

But most spectacular of all the 





By JAMES L. WICK 


Economist, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York 


prosperity-creating changes now tak- 
ing place—something not one person 
in a hundred appreciates is this: In 
the last two years we have built in 
the United States 15 billion dollars’ 
worth of new factories! Overnight, 
we are adding 35% to the industrial 
capacity of the United States. Those 
factories soon will be producing 40 
billion dollars’ worth of goods for 
war. Afterwards they will be able 
to produce 40 billion dollars’ worth 
of goods for peace. Every war in 
our history has increased our in- 
dustrial capacity, speeded up manu- 
facturing processes, increased the 
supply of skilled labor—always a 
bottleneck in times of prosperity— 
and increased the experience and 1n- 
dustrial versatility of our manu- 
facturing executives who have gone 
from the making of a peacetime 
product to the making of a wartime 
product entirely foreign to their 
previous experience. An _ extraor- 
dinary asset in times of industrial 
expansion ! 


Booms and Depressions 


Every war in our history has been 
followed by a boom. After the Civil 
War, eight years. After the World 
War, ten years, except for that brief 
sharp interruption in 1921 which 
was caused by the inflation during 
the war and especially by the infla- 
tion after the Armistice, which to- 
gether brought on 1921. The two 
qualifications which economists in- 
sert to their predictions of postwar 
prosperity are: 

(Continued on the next page) 








After the War—Continued 

l'irst, Inflation. If inflation gets 
out of hand during .or soon after 
the war, then prosperity will be 
shortlived. Ud like to remind you 
what happened during and after the 
last war. In 4 years—July, 1914 to 
July, 1918—wage rates went up 59 
points. In the next 2 years, 1918 
to 1920, without benefit of unionism, 
responding solely to demand for 
labor, wage rates jumped 70 points. 
How about prices? In the 4 year 
period ending July 1918, cost of 
living prices climbed 48 points. In 
the 2 year period ending July, 1920, 
prices jumped 52 points. It’s the 
after war boom and inflation we 
have most to fear. Remember those 
ads: “Your Liberty Bonds are like 
Cash?” They symbolized the flood 
of money that brought on inflation. 


Speculative Spree 


Second, tf a boom like the 1920's 
generates a speculative spree, then 
that spree will be followed by a de- 
pression. But as long as we remem- 
ber so vividly the tragic crash of 
1929, we ought to exercise the self- 
restraint which would prevent a 
recurrence of 1929. 

Down in Dallas, Texas, somebody 
arose after my speech and said: 
“But those 15 billion dollars’ worth 
of new war factories that you have 
been talking about—they will con- 
stitute excess capacity, they will 
bring about over-production.” I 
answered: “Looking at this audi- 
ence of business men the average 
income here must be about $5,000 
a year. Five thousand a year is three 
times the average family income in 
the United States.” And then | 
asked: “What does your family 
have, what does your family buy, 
that the average family would not be 
eager to get, glad to buy, if our in- 
dustrial capacity were sufficient ; and 
if by means of its own work, that 
family had earned the right to buy 
its share ?”’ 


Scientific Advances 


In our research laboratories are 
literally thousands of new and won- 
derful products ready for produc- 
tion. Listen to Dr. Charles Stine, 
du Pont chemist, describe a few of 
them: “NOW ready,” he told the 
American Chemical Society, “are 
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petroleum fuels which go beyond 
the octane scale.. The petroleum 
chemist sees all existing motors of 
all kinds as out of date. Power will 
be increased and fuels for auto- 
mobile motors will yield 50 miles 
to the gallon or better. 

“We will have glass that is un- 
breakable and glass that will float, 
wood that won’t burn. From noth- 
ing but air, water, and coal, we have 
been making hosiery. Soon from 
nothing but air, water and coal, we'll 
be making shoes that contain no 
leather, window screens that contain 
no wire, machinery bearings that 
contain no metal. “Today we pro- 
duce to destroy. Tomorrow we pro- 
duce to build.”’ Many other firms be- 
sides du Pont have appointed a vice- 
president in charge of tomorrow. 


Prefabricated Housing 


I would like to point to prefabri- 
cated housing as one of the promises 
of tomorrow, because some of our 
largest companies are investing mil- 
lions preparing to apply mass pro- 
duction methods to the housing in- 
dustry. Prefabricated housing has 
waited for 20 years to engage in 
large scale experimentation. The 
war brought that chance. From one 
coast to the other, dozens of these 
experiments are going on. Some of 
them are producing ugly houses; 
others are producing very beautiful 
homes. Out of it will come a cumu- 
lative experience which will produce 
beautiful homes at a cost 20% to 
40% less than the same homes would 
have cost three or four years ago. 
America’s industrial history proves 
this: if you make a product which 
everybody wants at a price which 
everybody can afford, the American 
people will run you down in an effort 
to buy it, 


Dream Houses 


Then remember that every woman 
has in her mind a dream house which 
she would like to own. When she 
moves into that dream house, she 
doesn’t put her old furniture into 
it. She buys new for that house 
every piece of furniture and every- 
thing else for which she can get 
credit. So a housing boom will 
stimulate 100 to 200 other industries. 
Housing possibilities after the war 
are limitless. In the United States 


are forty million homes, one-‘\ird 
of which are over 50 years «ld. 
Thirteen million over 50 years «ld! 
Thirteen million homes which |acdly 
need to be replaced! 


Financing the War 


In the 1920's we expanded our 
industrial capacity by 35%—paid 
for by the private investors of 
America. The expansion which | 
have been talking about of 35% 
made the last three years is being 
paid for by addition to national 
debt. So the next question logically 
follows: How are we going to pay 
our stupendous new debt? That was 
a very interesting question for me 
to ask in Great Britain because: 

England has a third of our popu- 
lation and a fifth of our financial 
resources; yet England ended the 
last war owing more money than 
we did. Right now she owes two 
and a half times as much as she did 
after the last war, two and _ half 
times as much as we did after the 
last war. Therefore, I went to 
economists at Oxford, Cambridge 
and London, and said: “How are 
you going to pay this debt which 
you people are now amassing?” 
I’ll give you their composite answer. 
They said they would pay this debt 
in two ways. 


Interest Rates 


First of all, they would pay their 
debt—by not paying it. England 
hasn't paid for the Napoleopic wars 
yet. As the principal of each bond 
issue comes due, she pays off those 
bonds by selling new bonds. The 
bonds she is now selling to the work- 
ers will be paid off by selling new 
bonds to the banks and insurance 
companies. That’s the first method 
by which she will handle the war 
debt. 

Secondly, interest rates are less 
than one-half what they were after 
the last war—less than one-half. 
Therefore, one billion dollars in 
taxes will pay the interest on a debt 
more than twice as large as after 
the last war. In other words, Eng- 
land will be able to carry a debt of 
more than twice the size of the last 
war’s without any heavier burden 
against industry or the individual 
taxpayer. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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EVENTS OF 1942 


By CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN, Legislative Counsel, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


MERICAN life insurance has 

gone to war. This is more than 

a mere assertion; it is a story 
that can be told. 

In every phase of the colossal 
struggle, in manpower contributions 
and in capital outlays, and on every 
front, home and abroad, life insur- 
ance is helping to wage relentless 
combat on the forces of militarism 
and oppression. It is virtually stak- 
ing its economic and moral resources 
in order to preserve the freedom, 
the liberty and security of demo- 
cratic peoples. 

Life insurance companies at the 
close of the year held nearly $10,- 
000,000,000 of United States Gov- 
ernment securities, or nearly 10% 
of the Government's outstanding 
debt. 28% of the total assets of the 
companies are so invested, and the 
percentage held is rising month by 
month. 

During the past year, the nation’s 
life underwriters, in an extensive 
and inspiring campaign, sold or 
pledged $2,225,000,000 of war 
bonds. This patriotic and unselfish 
contribution to the war effort on 
their part has won the country’s 
appreciation and respect. 


National Service Life Insurance 


Paralleling the substantial place- 
ments on civilian lives, it 1s estimated 
the Government at the year-end had 
issued in the vicinity of $35,000,000,- 
O00 of National Service Life Insur- 
ance on the lives of members of the 
armed forces. There remains in 
force also nearly $3,000,000,000 of 
War Risk Insurance issued during 
the first World War. If there were 
any who thought that America was 
not life insurance conscious, the 
tremendous totals of private and 
public coverage should dispel the 
thought. 

While the Government is spend- 
ing enormous sums to finance the 


war, the people are accumulating 


savings at a rate never before pos- 
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sible. Last year, they purchased ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000 of war 
bonds and stamps. It is estimated 
this sum will be doubled in 1943. 
If that is done, there will still be in 
their hands several billions of un- 
spendable or ready money for other 
savings, including new life insur- 
ance. Not alone the vastness, but 
also the spread of such holdings 
among the masses of the people, 
augurs well for their future safety 
and security. 


Events in Washington 


With the country at war, practi- 
cally all proposals in the Congress 
last year related to the prosecution 
of the world conflict. 

arly last year, the United States 
Treasury put before Congress its 
recommendations for amendments 
and additions to the Revenue Act, 
and it was late in October before the 
bulky measure became law. It car- 
ried the heaviest levies in American 
history. 

Of particular interest in.the Rev- 
enue bill were the amendments relat- 
ing to the tax on life insurance com- 
panies. Following a series of con- 
ferences with Treasury tax experts 
and the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue, the Tax Com- 
mittees of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention obtained a satis- 
factory compromise under which the 
company taxes will be determined 
through the application of a formula 
allowing a percentage deduction of 
their annual investment income, the 
amount of remaining net taxable in- 
come being computed at the normal 
and surtax rates in effect for cor- 
porations generally. As finally ap- 
proved, the tax agreed on met objec: 
tion from no company so far as is 
known. 

In the Revenue bill were a number 
of proposals of primary concern to 
the life underwriters, some of which 
were supported and some opposed. 





Mr. Klocksin's review as originally prepared was 
complete and contained many references and 
comments which are not reproduced here, mainly 
because some of the statistical data in his report 
for the year 1942 were covered in an article in 
Best's January Life News, page 21). 


The Legislative Committee of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was in attendance at the 
hearings before the Congressional 
Committees and otherwise gave close 
attention to matters of interest to 
the field forces. 

A serious disappointment to the 
underwriters was the elimination of 
the $40,000 life insurance proceeds 
exemption from the estate tax. It 
was a result the Treasury had sought 
for some time. Instead, it proposed, 
and Congress passed, an exemption 
of $60,000 of general property to re- 
place the old exemptions of $40,000 
general property and $40,000 of life 
insurance. The issue, however, is 
not permanently settled, for a 
counterplan of exempting certain 
life insurance proceeds from the 
estate tax is in the development 
stages and will be ready for presen- 
tation in the 1943 revenue bill. 


Pension Trusts 


Perhaps the greatest amount of 
study by the Tax Committees of 
Congress was given to the amend- 
ment to Section 165 of the Revenue 
Act, relating to pension trusts and 
profit-sharing plans. The Treasury’s 
original proposals were very restric- 
tive, and for a while it looked seri- 
ous for the future of pension trusts. 
A thorough study of the subject, 
however, under the direction of a 
subcommittee of the Senate Finance 
Committee resulted in a reasonable 
and workable revision of the law. 
The changes adopted cannot be set 
out in detail, but in passing it may 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Events of 1942—Continued 

be said that the amended law will 
encourage the establishment of. pen- 
sion plans by any employer who 
wants an honest retirement system 
for his employees and not a plan 
essentially for tax avoidance. The 
regulations soon to be issued are ex- 
pected to clarify the conditions under 
which fair and reasonably workable 
retirement plans may qualify, and 
employers be allowed tax credits or 
deductions. 


Victory Tax 


In the adoption of the Victory 
tax, Congress for the first time has 
approved a deduction or credit on 
account of life insurance premiums 
paid by an individual policyholder in 
the determination of his tax. In ad- 
dition to life insurance premiums, 
deductions may be taken for Gov- 
ernment bond purchases and debt 
payments. The credit on account of 
any or all of the above items for a 
married man is 40% of the amount 
of the Victory tax with a maximum 
credit of $1,000, and for a single 
man 25% of the tax and a maximum 
credit of $500. 


The extent to which life insurance 
premiums will be deducted under the 
Victory tax remains to be seen, 
but now that Congress has recog- 
nized the principle of such deduc- 
tion, opportunity will be afforded in 
future revenue revisions to enlarge 
upon the credit for life insurance 
premiums. Without doubt, an at- 
tempt of this kind will be made this 
winter, when Congress takes up the 
next tax bill. 


Social Security Act 


Introduction in Congress of Ad- 
ministration proposals calling for 
broad expansion of the Social Se- 
curity Act has been delayed because 
the committees having jurisdiction 
of such legislation have been occu- 
pied almost continuously with tax 
revision. 

The recommendations of the So- 
cial Security Board have been ready 
for some time. They include pro- 
posals to broaden the coverage under 
the existing law so as to include 
agricultural labor, domestic servants 
and certain professional workers, to 
increase the pay roll taxes for the 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, 
and to correspondingly increase the 
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benefits to workers retiring there- 
under. Also included are the Board’s 
plan to provide health and disability 
coverage and to federalize state un- 
employment compensation systems. 

While the Social Security pro- 
gram was not introduced in Con- 
gress, a measure resembling it was 
introduced last fall by Representa- 
ave Eliot of Massachusetts, a for- 
mer General Counsel of the Board. 
The Eliot bill was sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
made no progress in Congress and 
died at adjournment. [Ed. Note: A 
similar plan is recommended in a 
report filed with President Roose- 
velt by the National Resources 
Planning Board. ] 

A rather significant action by Con- 
gress was its approval of the Van- 
denberg amendment freezing the 
pay roll taxes for the Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance for the year 
1943 at 1%. The rate otherwise 
would have risen to 2%. 

If the Social Security Board’s 
recommendations are introduced this 
winter, it is doubtful whether the 
committees will have sufficient time 
in which to take them up. Moreover, 
it is believed a majority of the Con- 
gress is opposed to any substantial 
revision of the law for the duration 
of the war. 


State Legislation 


It was an off-year for state legis- 
latures, and only a handful were in 
session. A few proposals inimical to 
life insurance were introduced, but 
none was enacted into law. All legis- 
latures, except six, convened in 
January, 1943. Of chief concern as 
the sessions start will be the ques- 
tion of whether relief can be ob- 
tained from the unusually high pre- 
mium tax adopted in Oklahoma in 
1941. 

The influences affecting sales of 
life insurance are numerous and are 
difficult to evaluate. 

The marked decline in agency 
manpower, which began last year, is 
expected to continue, but, contrary 
to some belief, it is not likely that 
the field forces will be depleted 
through suggested or enforced trans- 
fers to more essential industries. If 
the essential character of life insur- 
ance in the present crisis is not un- 
derstood, it would not be difficult to 
explain or clarify it. 


Every life insurance contract sold 
is a measure of economic security 
for someone, and every dollar so set 
aside is withdrawn from the infla- 
tionary stream and finally is in- 
vested, either directly or indirectly, 
in the nation’s war effort. 

Besides selling new life insurance, 
the field men must be depended upon 
to service billions of dollars of busi- 
ness on the books and millions of 
policyholders. To neglect either one 
of these duties, affecting nearly 
every American, would be little short 
of a national tragedy, and it should 
not happen. 


Inflation “Gap” 


Although the taxes of individuals 
have gone up $15,000,000,000 during 
the last three years, their incomes 
have increased $45,000,000,000 in 
the same period. Late figures put 
the total income of individuals last 
year at $117,000,000,000. Out of 
this income, they paid $16,000,000.- 
000 in Federal, State and local taxes, 
while consumer goods and services 
cost them $80,000,000,000. Ameri- 
cans were thus left some $21,000.- 
000,000, one-half of which they in- 
vested in war bonds. 

Conservative estimates have placed 
the 1943 “inflation gap” at above 
$40,000,000,000, or about double 
the margin last year. Higher na- 
tional income and lowered outlays 
for consumer goods and services will 
mainly contribute to this tremendous 
unspendable fund. 

It is obvious that measures far be- 
yond those already taken for volun- 
tary savings will become necessary 
to withdraw and immobilize this vast 
reservoir of wunspendable money. 
Compulsory savings in war bonds 
will probably be adopted in order to 
siphon off a large part of the excess 
funds, but the people must also be 
encouraged to put some of their 
savings in life insurance and other 
sound investments. This is based on 
a fundamental concept af the capital 
system that something must be saved 
out of today’s income to provide for 
tomorrow’s needs. 

Whatever impacts the war may 
bring, nothing must interfere with 
its determined prosecution and the 
eventual victory of our arms. Amer- 
ican life insurance will rally its 
forces to that end. It looks forward 
to the peace eagerly and with con- 
fidence. 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 


RICHARD B. THOMPSON, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Mutual Benefit Life, in "The Pelican." 


as saying: “Money, merchan- 

dise, materials and man power 
are something tangible, management 
is intangible. You cannot buy man- 
agement in the marketplace; you 
have to create it. You never miss it 
until you haven’t got it and then for 
the first time you learn how precious 
it is. Management is the great cata- 
lyst that breathes the breath of life 
into the elements to make an organi- 
zation a living thing.” 

The very pressure of the times, 
the force of events that serve to 
emphasize the crucial function of 
management in business today serve 
also to emphasize the urgent neces- 
sity for business insurance. 

“That’s true,” you say, “but just 
where do I come in?” The busi- 
nesses that are making money today 
are the war industries—Lockheed, 
Boeing, Curtis-Wright Aeronautical, 
Glenn Martin, U.S. Steel, Alcoa... 
Sure, they are war industries and 
swell places to find prospects for 
personal insurance, but you'll never 
catch me trying to sell them business 
insurance. They’re too big.”’ 

And perhaps that’s right. But war 
industries are not limited to the big 
names. Therein lies your opportu- 
nity. We recommend that you go 
to your library and read through the 
advertisements of a few trade maga- 
zines. You will get a wealth of ideas 
about the types of little war factories 
in or near the territory in which you 
customarily operate. These are your 
prospects today for business insur- 
ance. They are busy. They are mak- 
ing money and they are more con- 
scious than ever of the value of man 
power and brain power to their busi- 
nesses. 

The men who run war plants are 
keenly aware of the importance of 
the human factor in their business. 
This is no idle statement. For in- 
stance, Forbes Magazine says, ““The 
Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania has started giving all its top 
executives thorough physical exami- 


svn NELSON is quoted 
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nations in order to conserve its man- 
agement talent in these war-pressure 
days.” And you know that every 
executive in a war plant, large or 
small, has thought more than once 
about the possibility of sabotage or 
an air raid claiming the lives of one 
or more of the key men in his busi- 
ness. Thus the managements of the 
war plants you will call on today for 
business insurance are in a frame of 
mind to listen seriously to the story 
you have to tell. 


Definite Need 


Despite the fact that many com- 
panies are doing a large volume of 
business, expanding their plants and 
paying high salaries and wages, sky- 
high taxes on corporate income and 
unwarranted accumulation of sur- 
plus make it extremely difficult for 
any business to build a surplus ade- 
quate to offset the loss of a key man. 
Because of profit-consuming taxes, 
the amount of corporate income 
which can be set aside for brain- 
power replacement is small. And 
because of low interest rates, these 
small additions to surplus grow at a 
snail’s pace. The hazard of time is 
greatly increased by today’s condi- 
tions. 

Due to the fact that only a small 


slice of profits is available for build- 


ing a surplus with which to replace 
key men, it is imperative that a busi- 
ness make the few dollars it can set 
aside operate much more efficiently 
than by the old method of slow 
growth at compound interest. You 
have only to think about this for a 
minute to realize that here is a prob- 
lem that is worrying the management 
of every business. Today life insur- 
ance is the only practical method 
for providing replacement surplus— 
enough of it at the time needed— 
with the relatively small amount of 
money a manufacturer has left after 
he pays his taxes. This puts you in 
the position of bringing your pros- 
pect welcome news when you make 





your presentation of business life 
insurance. 

Here is another important point 
about selling business life insurance: 
You don’t have to be an expert to 
sell it. We make that statement after 
careful deliberation. While it is true 
that some knowledge of business op- 
erations is valuable for handling 
business insurance cases _ success- 
fully, it is equally true that you do 
not have to become an attorney, a 
tax expert or a public accountant. 
Most Mutual Benefit men can handle 
business insurance, even those who 
are relatively new in the life insur- 
ance field. 


Methods 


Here is why: The principles of 
selling business life insurance boil 
down to the same principles you 
use in selling personal life insurance. 
Your job is simply to sell dollars for 
future delivery. These dollars will 
be needed at an.unknown future 
date either to provide indemnifica- 
tion for the loss of a key man, or 
to salvage some of the lost life-value 
of a deceased proprietor, or to 
finance a buy-and-sell agreement. If 
you can show that life insurance is 
the only self-completing replacement 
reserve fund, that it is not subject 
to the hazard of insufficient time, 
and that it usually costs much less 
than one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar, you can sell business life insur- 
ance. It’s the same story you tell 
your personal prospects. 

In partnership, close corporation 
and sometimes sole proprietorship 
cases, a buy-and-sell agreement is 
necessary. Admittedly, these are 
complex legal documents,’ but it is 
not up to you to prepare a buy-and- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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OME people collect stamps. Others save 

string, match book covers, first editions, 
highball muddlers, Ming pottery, miniature 
Toby jugs or fire marks. Through our close 
association with the statisticians and actu- 
arial-minded people around here, we sort of 
drifted into the habit of collecting odd and 
interesting facts and figures and, you know, 
it's amazing what a statistical potpourri such 


a hobby yields. 


To show you what we mean, let's look at 
a few. E. L. Bernays, noted authority on mass 
thinking, says the time lag in getting a new 
idea adopted in different industries is far 
from similar. Proof: it takes something like 
eighty years for a new thought to percolate 
through the woolen industry but only three 
years in aviation. Now, we're wondering what 
the time lag is in insurance? 


MULTIPLE REBATES AND .. . 


George Adams, Prudential Cashier in 
Newark, N. J., and in the insurance business 
in Shanghai until 1939, says insurance deal- 
ings with the Chinese are quite peculiar. 
First the Chinaman expects a discount, then 
a per cent off and then a final 10% over-all 
reduction to save face. You musi also send 
countersigned premium receipts before you 
receive your money or he will think you don't 
trust him. 


To allow for the many rebates, all premiums 
are doubled and, says Mr. Adams, payments 
are always made. So much for Oriental busi- 
ness—let's get closer home. An American 
businessman figured out that over 60% of 
all sales of industrial material are made after 
the fifth call, yet only 12% of all salesmen 
get around to making the fifth call. Hm-m-m. 
Wonder how many insurance prospects get 
five calls? 


. . . REDOUBLED VOLUME 


Another fact that will probably ruin the 
pet alibi of a few advertising space-buyers 
was revealed recently by Dr. Hovde, presi- 
dent of American Marketing Association. 
World War | did not deter advertising vol- 
ume. From 1914 to 1917 advertising doubled 
in volume and, during the next two years, it 
again doubled. Tsk, tsk, what a life! A guy 
dreams up a swell alibi and then someone 
comes along and disproves it. 


So it goes. Another fact you might like 
to know is that the 1943 editions of Best's 
life, fire, marine, casualty, surety and acci- 
dent and health publications are well started 
and, from appearances, better, more com- 
plete and twice as valuable this year than 
ever before. But, we'll tell you more about 
them in the next few issues of this column. 
So, see you then. 





Business Insurance—Continued 


sell agreement. That is the job for 
the prospect’s attorney. Your job 
is simply to convince the prospect 
that he must HAVE a buy-and-sell 
agreement and that his lawyer is the 
fellow to prepare it. 

' The amount of information pub- 
lished by the life insurance services 
on the subject of business insurance 
is literally enough to choke a horse. 
There is so much in print on the 
subject that it appears tremendously 
complicated. This mass of material 
may well have discouraged you from 
really trying to sell business insur- 
ance. 

If you shy away from the business 
insurance market, it is because you 
are not prepared to make an organ- 
ized presentation, one for each of 
the four clearly defined business in- 
surance uses: stock purchase, part- 
nership, key man, sole proprietor. 
But—give yourself a definite track 
on which to run and the story be- 
comes simple. Clay Hamlin said, 
“The beginning of definiteness is the 
end of confusion.” 


As a matter of fact. we have de- 
veloped a carefully organized Mu- 


tual Benefit Business Protection 
Plan. It utilizes the following ma- 
terial : 


1. Four pre-approach Prospect- 
Letters, one for each of the four 
types of business insurance situa- 
tions. Each letter states that you will 
ask for an appointment. 

2. A single telephone follow-up 
which can be used with any of the 
four pre-approach letters. 

3. Four permanent typewritten 
sales presentations, each especially 


‘suited to one of the four principal 


business insurance situations. These 
are loose-leaf, and they come in at- 
tractive covers. Since they are type- 
written, they look as if you had per- 
sonally prepared them. They are to 
become a part of your regular sales 
kit to be quoted from in the presence 
of your prospect. Each of the pre- 
pared presentations provides com- 
plete material for the first interview, 
at the end of which you will obtain 
the necessary information on which 
to base your recommendations for 
action. 

4. In addition, for your guidance 
we have enumerated six points to 
keep in mind when closing. 


Here are some of the important 
principles which we have followed 
in preparing the business insurance 
material : 


Letters 


THE LETTERS are brief, straight- 
forward and each one has an appeal 
calculated to arouse the prospect’s 
interest in what you will have to tell 
him. For example, here is the first 
paragraph of the Partnership letter: 

“We have developed a plan en- 
abling surviving partners to buy out 
the interest of a deceased partner at 
a purchase price fair to the seller, 
yet at a cost usually much less than 
one hundred cents on the dollar.” 


THE TELEPHONE APPROACH: It is 
our experience and the experience 
of many other Mutual Benefit field. 
men that a very high percentage of 
appointments can be obtained by use 
of the telephone. In these times es- 
pecially, when business executives 
are extremely busy, the use of the 
telephone has many advantages. It 
shows you are considerate of the 
demands on the prospect for his 
time. It also shows the prospect that 
you are a man who plans his own 
time. And it puts you in the posi- 
tion of being an invited quest when 
you call to make your presentation. 
Likewise, it helps you to avoid waste 
of time, tires and gasoline in making 
unsuccessful visits, seeking inter- 
views. Like each letter, the tele- 
phone approach also has bait in it. 
Witness this one sentence: “This 
capital costs you far less than one 
hundred cents on the dollar we pro- 
vide, yet there is no income tax on 
any gain over cost.” 

The strategy is to make the pros- 
pect want to hear more about this 
idea from you. 


Presentation 

In preparing the PRESENTATIONS 
we have tried to make them com- 
fortable to use, even for a new man. 
Likewise the presentations are de- 
signed to make the prospect feel at 
ease in talking with you. In the 
partnership, stock purchase and sole 
proprietorship situations we believe 
you will be most effective if you 
avoid appearing to lecture to the 
prospect. I have talked with a num- 
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ber of business men about partner- 
ship and corporation insurance and 
| have found that most such business 
men actually know what the results 
will be to their businesses or their 
personal interests in the event of 
death. In any case, they like to 
think that they know the answers. 
You will be much more favorably 
listened to, and much more at ease in 
the telling, if you follow the prin- 
ciple of reviewing with the prospect 
facts that you take for granted he 
already knows. 

lor example, here is the opening 
of the stock purchase presentation : 

“In your choice of the corporate 
form of doing business you have 
evidently considered it advantageous 
because of its permanence. 


“The very permanence of a cor- 
poration, however, must have pre- 
sented itself to you as a problem. A 
corporation can outlive its present 
stockholders—and when a_ stock- 
holder dies, his stock, and the control 
that goes with it, passes into new 
hands. 

“Your attorney has no doubt 
pointed out to you that this new 
ownership might prove disastrous 
to the surviving stockholders. Like- 
wise, the stock may turn out to be a 
poor investment for those who in- 
5 ig 


Key Men 


In the key man situation you can 
feel at ease making a direct analysis 
of the problem. Here you are us- 
ually not talking to the prospect 
about himself but rather about his 
company and about a third party— 
the key man. Our key-man presen- 
tation was designed with this fact in 
mind. Because of today’s situation 
there may well be more than one 
key man whose life should be insured 
in a corporation. The questionnaire 
which is a part of the key-man pres- 
entation is designed to bring out the 
names of all of the individuals who 
hold vital posts. As a result, you 
obtain the names of several good 
prospects for personal insurance on 
whom you can later call after finish- 
ing your key-man case. The key- 
man questionnaire also helps the 
prospect to evaluate his key man, so 
that you will have a basis for the 
amount of insurance you will talk 
about in your second interview. 
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Another important point in con- 
nection with the presentations is 
that they are designed to be read 
verbatim in the presence of the pros- 
pect. Since they are typewritten, and 
appear to be individually: prepared, 
you need feel no embarrassment in 
reading your own material. You 
won’t forget any important points 
and you won’t say something you 
should not say. This system works. 
One such presentation which I made 
in December resulted in two $50,000 
applications. It was read to the pros- 
pect—verbatim. 


To open up your first interview 
is simple. For instance: 

“Mr. Prospect, in order to con- 
serve your time, and to make certain 
I bring up only relevant points, I 
am going to use prepared notes...” 

The Mutual Benefit business in- 
surance presentations’ have been 
carefully prepared and are based 
on ideas long proved successful in 
actual selling. You may have a 
better procedure. If so, the impor- 
tant thing is to use it now because 
the market offers so great an op- 
portunity. If you have no procedure, 
we recommend that you use the one 
we offer you. 


Significant Points 


These significant points should 
be firmly kept in mind in making 
your closing interview: 


1. If your recommendations in- 
volve a buy-and-sell agreement, sug- 
gest that a brief, temporary agree- 
ment be drawn up at once, pending 
the completion of the final document 
by the prospect’s attorney. Prepara- 
tion of the permanent buy-and-sell 
agreement often consumes much 
time and can delay your case until 
it is lost.: 


2. Make it a point to stress the 
early-year salvage values of the 
Mutual Benefit contract. While 
prospects in war industries have the 
money with which to start business 
insurance today, they may be con- 
cerned about their ability to main- 
tain it one, two or three years from 
now. Show them that Mutual Bene- 
fit insurance on the Addition Plan 
provides a “can’t lose” proposition. 
This is even more clear in the case 
of Mutual Benefit business insurance 
than in personal insurance, because 
the premium payer is the beneficiary. 


Suppose the insured is aged forty. 
The premium on $50,000 is $1,547. 
If only two premiums are paid— 
these total $3,100. But—the paid-up 
insurance plus additions will total 
over $3,900. This is money payable 
to the premium payer. He can't lose. 

3. Remember above all else that 
only through life insurance can the 
problem which you have established 
be solved efficiently now. All other 
plans for accumulation of capital 
require a long time for completion, 
and death may occur too soon. Plans 
which use existing capital cost at 
least one hundred cents on the dollar. 
Don’t fail to point out the potent 
fact that just one premium guaran- 
tees payments of the full amount of 
insurance should death occur within 
the first year. The great efficiency 
of business life insurance is the 
feature that closes the sale. 


Summary 


We have mentioned four principal 
fields of business insurance. While 
partnership, stock purchase and sole 
proprietorship insurance can be sold 
today as always, probably the great- 
est impetus has been given by the 
times we. live in to key-man tnsur- 
ance. Today men are considered 
key men who yesterday would not 
have been considered such by their 
respective managements. For ex- 
ample, many of the aviation com- 
panies employ directors of priorities. 
There was no such animal a short 
time ago. These men have to amass 
in their minds a tremendous amount 
of information about governmental 
red tape and rules. When a man 
gets to a point where ke has this 
information under command he is 
going to be mighty hard to replace. 
Then there are the technical men, 
the research engineers, the chemists 
and the production experts—all of 
these are extremely valuable men 
whose loss to their companies would 
be a serious blow, and whose loss 
to the nation would likewise be seri- 
ous. Their lives should be insured. 

Today there is a shortage of re- 
placement brains, because these 
brains are now employed. 

Our advice is that you search the 
trade magazines and trade direc- 
tories for the names of business in- 
surance prospects. Then, all you 
need do is go to work. 


Copyright 1942 by Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
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What did you do today 
... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died... Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have J done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do 
and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 
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BRITISH TAXES 


() BRITAINS have a heavier 

tax burden than Americans? 

The answer is no. So much 
loose talk has been indulged in dur- 
ing the past year by political leaders 
and others, including Secretary Mor- 
genthau and Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, that the World-Telegram un- 
dertook a detailed study of the situ- 
ation to get at the facts. 

Total taxes to be collected in 1943 
from people in the United States 
will approximate $317 per capita, 
according to leading authorities. This 
includes income taxes, both national 
and state, and all other taxes, hidden 
or otherwise. Total taxes to be col- 
lected from the people of Great 
Britain, using the same basis of 
computation, will amount to approxt- 
mately $184 per capita. 


Income Taxes 


Income taxes alone will be some- 
what higher in Britain in many in- 
stances, but that is because that 
country depends to a much larger 
extent on such taxes than we do 
here. Ninety per cent of its total 
revenues will come from income 
taxes, as compared with but 72 per 
cent in the United States. 

It should be explained at the out- 
set that it is impossible to make an 
entirely satisfactory comparison of 
their taxes and ours. This applies 
even in the case of income taxes. 
Their methods of application are 
different. 

Then, too, the purchasing power 
of the British currency is different, 
even when pounds are reduced to 
dollars at the current rate of ex- 
change of $4.03 to the pound. The 
National City Bank of New York 
estimates that the pound has a pur- 
chasing power equal to from $6 to 
SS. This means that the incomes of 
the British, after the payment of 
taxes, have a higher purchasing 
power than comparable incomes 
here, based on the $4 pound. 

The over-all tax policy of the 
Uritish allows for greater incentive 
‘0 achieve financial success, too. For 
instance, it places no ceilings over 
earnings ; it applies no capital gains 
‘axes, and no normal income taxes 
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on income from investments. More- 
over, an individual is allowed an in- 
come of 2000 pounds or from $12,- 
000 to $16,000 in purchasing power 
from dividends before paying any 
surtaxes. In other words, he is en- 
couraged to own corporate securities 
and to risk his capital in the purchase 
and sale of such securities. Through 
our taxation methods we discourage 
these things. 

The following example may be 
helpful in clarifying that situation: 

Let us assume that a man in the 
United States had a $200,000 income 
for 1942, made up of a salary of 
$75,000, an income from investments 
of $60,000, and a long-term net capi- 
tal appreciation of $65,000. If he is 
married and has two children and 
no other deductions are allowed, his 
federal income tax would be $116,- 
144.30. A man similarly situated in 
England would pay $116,862. The 
American would receive a postwar 
credit of $1200 and the Britisher 
$260. 


State Income Tax 


But if this American happened to 
be a New Yorker he also would 
have a state income tax of $10,- 
312.50. Forgetting for the moment 
the fact that his other taxes, includ- 
ing real estate, if he owned any, and 
hidden taxes would be higher than 
those of his cousin across the At- 
lantic, he would have remaining 
from his income at the end of the 
year $73,543.20, as compared with 
$83,138 for the Britisher. Moreover, 
the latter’s real net income, ex- 
pressed in purchasing power, would 
be equal to $124,707 plus. 

But, let us suppose the incomes 
for both men were derived from 
salaries alone. In that case the 
Britisher would pay an income tax 
of $181,360, with a postwar credit 
of $260, whereas'.the American 
would pay taxes of all kinds of 
$175,000. The purchasing power of 
the Britisher’s income after taxes, 
even then, would be larger than that 
of the American, however. 

While the wealthy man in Great 
Britain, particularly the man with 
large investments, gets off rather 
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By RALPH HENDERSHOT, 


Financial Editor, 
New York World-Telegram 


easy compared with the American, 
the people in the lower income 
groups are not so tortunate. 

An over-all picture shows that the 
American public and the British 
public both will pay approximately 
30 per cent of their earnings to their 
respective governments in taxes in 
1943. The fact that Americans re- 
ceive larger earnings, expressed in 
dollars at current exchange rates, 
unquestionably is offset in large 
measure by the greater purchasing 
power of the pound, when converted 
back at the $4.03 rate. 


Life Insurance Exemptions 


So many factors enter into the 
situation that it is hardly worth 
while to attempt to compare income 
tax payments in any specific instance 
of men in the lower income groups. ° 
In England, for instance, these 
people are allowed exemptions for 
life insurance premiums up to one- 
sixth of their incomes. They also 
are permitted exemptions for con- 
tributions to pension funds. More- 
over, the government pays subsidies, 
which lowers the cost of their food. 
And, of course, taxes other than 
those on incomes are much lower. 

Personal exemptions are $500 and 
$320, respectively for single persons 
in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. For married couples the exemp- 
tions are $1200 and $560, respec- 
tively. But in the United States 
everyone with an income in excess 
of $624 will be obliged to pay the 5 
per cent Victory tax. And they will 
pay various state income taxes. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


ECORD 1942 gains in all forms 

of group insurance, raising the 
volume in force in American in- 
dustry to all-time peaks, were an- 
nounced by Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
New York.’N. Y., in reporting on 
the Equitable’s group-writing opera- 
tions, 

Mr. Parkinson announced that 
group life insurance would show an 
increase for the year of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000, placing the 
total in force in all companies at 
the all-time high of $21,000,000,000. 
All other group coverages recorded 
comparable advances and_ also 
reached new peaks. 

Estimated amounts in force of 
these other forms of group protec- 
tion follow: group accident and 
health, $83,000,000 of weekly in- 
demnity; accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance, $3,800,000,- 
000 ; hospital expense insurance (for 
employees and their dependents), 
$14,000,000 of daily benefits, plus 
allowances for special hospital fees 
and reimbursement for surgical and 
maternity care, and group annuities, 
$180,000,000 in annual retirement 
income at maturity. 


Group Life Covers 14,000,000 


“Group life insurance,” said Mr. 
Parkinson, “now protects 14,000,000 
employees of 34,000 companies in 
varied industrial classifications—the 
automotive industry, banking, con- 
struction, wholesaling and retailing, 
clothing, furniture, iron and steel, 
mining, oil, textiles, public utilities, 
transportation, including railroad 
and truck companies, printing and 
publishing, non-profit institutions, 
schools and colleges, and every field 
of defense work. These employees 
are protected for an average of $1,- 
500 each. Many of them have the 
additional coverage provided under 
other forms of group insurance. The 
records indicate that close to one- 
half of those insured for group life 
have no other life insurance. Thus, 
the security created by the voluntary 
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cooperation of employer and em- 
ployees is for millions of American 
families the only protection against 
dependency upon public or private 
charity. 


War Protection 


“In war-time this sizable volume 
of protection bulwarks the home 
front by providing indemnity against 
the rising toll of death, accident, and 
illness, which, unfortunately, accom- 
panies rush-order production in the 
essential industries. It is only nat- 
ural that the bulk of new group pro- 
tection provided in 1942 was written 
to protect war workers and their 
families. 

“The test of any insurance plan 
is, of course, not its size, but benefits 
paid. A striking illustration of group 
insurance at work occurred in 
March when twenty-two war work- 
ers lost their lives in an explosion 





Growth of Group Life Insurance 
In the U. S. and Canada 
(000 Omitted) 


Year Amount 
Ee ee or ore $ 13,172 
O° RE roe paren 31,202 
SP neki oe uid eee donee eh 65,050 
RE te ee ee eatin 99 924 
Re ee ree 154,926 
CO Fee ee ore 351,573 
SE nn We titis Se ee tae bees 642,877 
PR eee eee ee 1,165,761 
EEE ree Meee een 1,687,096 
a a er ee eee re 1,649,966 
RS er ere 1,885,479 
Dt ints a ceekwianpel atubeka 2,510,935 
Dt chiGkve clea bcus bheken 3,250,638 
seat wah Sh a wae healel Sle bles 4,416,822 
PD inns keene athatiendd wa wee 5,628,294 
tt A gbt bith an bite nnwee seas 6,669,066 
DT ais ct Ket dchatiue eG Goku ins 8,311,665 
a eee eee 9,600,233 
i cadiue, stub soewdecrenss 10,485,113 
eee ee eee 10,609,285 
EEE a se pe naar a 9 683,403 
don dake ents wtf) aida atte 9 444,51 

NE ig ee i ak aan 10,182,725 
i cn di cob owed i aokcedes 11,085,230 
RE i ag Mek Oia ae ore, Bi 12,122,706 
DD. d\n kh in betiGin demaen idee 13,647,425 
NR ere ee 13,551,540 
i ae wet el ed eee oe ee 14,771,004 
SD epee tO el) pote he ek hes 16,256,201 
RS a i alee re a 18,930,734 
1942 (estimated) ........... 21,000,000 


at the lowa Ordnance Plant near 
Burlington. Under an Equitable 
contract every employee in. this 
plant is protected immediately upon 
employment by $2,000 of group life 
insurance paid for entirely by the 
employer. Within thirty-six hours 
of receipt of news of the disaster, 
the Equitable mailed out checks pay- 
able to the beneficiaries of those who 
were killed. 


Life Benefits $120,000,000 


Catastrophes of this kind are 
fortunately the exception, but day 
in and day out group insurance 
quietly carries out its appointed 
function of protecting millions of 
American home circles. Yet during 
the year just completed group life 
benefits amounted to approximately 
$120,000,000, with many additional 
millions paid under the other forms 
of protection.” 

In the Equitable alone, Mr. Park 
inson said, group life insurance in 
creased about $325,000,000 to an 
all-time record volume in force of 
$3,065,000,000 protecting the de 
pendents of 1,737,000 certificate 
holders. 


Other Coverages _ 


Protection was made available also 
to thousands of employees under 
other than “life” coverages. Equi- 
table results for 1942 alone include: 
group accident and health, $800.000 
in weekly payments to ill or disabled 
employees ; accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance, $85,000 O00 
in lump sum payments ; hospital ex- 
pense insurance (for employees and 
dependents ) , $350,000 for daily hos- 
pital room and board payments ; sur- 
gical benefits, $9,900,000 in maxi- 
mum reimbursement for surgical 
care, and group annuities, $1,980,000 
in annual retirement income at the 
maturity of the contracts. 

Total premium income in 1942 for 
all group coverages amounted to 
$98,626,000, an increase of more 
than $5,000,000 above the all-time 
high record established in 1941. 
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War Casualties—Continued 

as outlined by Admiral MeIntire, in 
cluding an arrangement under which 
the wounded are removed trom the 
battlefield immediately, regardless otf 
enemy fire. Russian medical order- 
lies, many of them women, working 
singly crawl across the fields while 
the fighting 1s still going on and 
remove the wounded on their backs. 
‘rom front line dressing stations 
‘he injured are generally flown to 
base hospitals by air ambulances 
along the lines adopted by the Navy 
in the Pacific. The Russians also 
are using plasma transfusions to re- 
duce the effects of shock, and sulfa 
drugs are largely in use, as is tetanus 
serum. 

The advances made by the Rus- 
sians in medical science since the 
last war are very great indeed. In 
contrast with 1914, when there were 
only 24,000 doctors in all of Russia, 
there are now stated to be 160,000, 
which is still approximately 20,000 
fewer than we have in the United 
States even though we have a 25% 
smaller population. Medical colleges 
have expanded from 13 in 1914 to 
/2 at the end of 1939. 


Canadian Experience 


In World War I the total death 
claims paid by all Canadian compa- 
nies on their Canadian business dur- 
ing the five years, 1914-1918, inclu- 
sive, amounted to $71,386,000, and 
of this amount war claims were $17,- 
115,000, which increased normal 
mortality by about 31%. If this 
same mortality were experienced 
under present conditions, which no 
one of course is safe in assuming, 
this would increase a normal mor- 
tality ratio of 50% to 654%. One 
Canadian life insurance company re- 
ports that its 1941 mortality on all 
business was better than that experi- 
enced in 1940 even though this in- 
cluded business in Great Britain, 
where the company operates. In the 
more than two years from Septem- 
ber 3, 1939 to December 31, 1941, 
the total death claims in this com- 
pany resulting from war, amounted 
to 2.2% of total death claims. 
\nother Canadian company reports 
that its experience in Britain (in- 
cluding war deaths) from the day 
war was declared in 1939 to June, 
1942 was approximately 6% better 
than its average for operations in 
Canada, the United States and the 
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Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a 
Design for Victory which is typically American. 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of 
lowa’s field force are now in the armed services. Their contributions 
to the cause of Freedom are self-evident 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of lowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also 
doing their part, by extending the benefits and services of Life Insur- 
ance more effectively and aggressively than ever before. Let us not 
minimize the importance of their contributions. Theirs is a very real 


responsibility in helping to preserve, through Life Insurance, the eco-: 


nomic well-being of the home front 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds 
and Stamps: they are serving-on draft boards, as air raid wardens, 
auxiliary police, and in many other avenues of the war effort . . . and 
they are investing generously of their earnings in War Bonds. 


That is the American way of waging all-out war - ; . an orderly, 
voluntary, democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither 


understand, nor stop. 
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British Isles. These references nat- 
urally do not indicate an outside 
limit because there is still much 
fighting to be done. 

Mr. John G. Parker, General 
Manager and Actuary of the Im- 
perial Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto, Canada, in a speech de- 
livered to the Chartered Life Under- 
writers meeting in New York, in 
May 1942, presented interesting 
Statistics concerning war claims for 
Canada in World War I, and in the 
current war. He stated that accord- 
ing to Canadian records of overseas 
military forces of Canada in World 
War I, there were 56,638 deaths in 
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all branches of the Canadian service 
within the Army. Dividing these 
deaths into years in proportion to 
the exposures in those years, the re- 
sults showed there were 75.3 deaths 
per 1,000 per year during service 
overseas. Dividing the deaths ac- 
cording to the branch of service 
within the Army, the deaths per 
1,000 ranged from 110.8 per year 
for the Infantry to as low as 6.7 
for those engaged in the Forestry 
Battalion. An attempt was made in 
the study to estimate the mortality 
of the Canadians in France and from 
the figures produced the results 
(Continued on the next page) 
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War Casvalties—Continued 

showed that there were 147.7 deaths 
ver 1,000 per year amongst this 
group. These are approximate fig- 
ures because men were constantly on 
the move, entering or leaving hospi- 
tals, and many reports were incom- 
plete. There was an increase in 
mortality from the years 1914-1918 
ranging from about 52 deaths per 
1,000 in 1915 to 83 deaths per 1,000 
in 1917, the last complete year of 
war—even for the incomplete year 
of 1918 the figures showed 78 deaths 
per 1,000. 

Mr. Parker also made an estimate 
of the cost of the extra mortality 
experienced during the last war 
against all of the business in force 
at the commencement of the war. 
He stated that the total war claims 
of the Dominion, which figure differs 
slightly from that given heretofore, 
amounted to $20,300,000, while the 
claims from the influenza epidemic 
were $12,700,000. Estimating the 
amount of reserves on the business 
which became claims at about 20% 
of the face value of the policy, the 
cost of the war claims alone would 
be at least $2.20 per $1,000. Con- 
sidering the war and the influenza 
claims together the net cost was 
estimated at $3.50 per $1,000 of in- 
surance in force. Assuming a com- 
pany with $300,000,000 insurance in 
force at the commencement of the 
war and considering a net cost of 
$3.50 per $1,000, the effect of the 
extra deaths due to war and influ- 
enza was to reduce the surplus of 
the hypothetical company by over 
$1,000,000. 

From a study of the mortality 
records of six Canadian companies 
in the present war, the amount of 
claims due to war was obtained and 
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this amount compared with the total 
claims of these companies: In the 
year 1940, the war claims were 2.2% 
of the total claims; in 1941, the war 
claims were 6.2% of the total claims, 
and in the first quarter of 1942, war 
claims were 8.3% of the total claims. 
No attempt has been made to esti- 
mate the number of lives exposed to 
risk from overseas service, and as a 
result these figures are not compa- 
rable to those given for the last war. 
Information concerning experience 
of British companies was not in- 
cluded in Mr. Parker’s address but 
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Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
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|. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 
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and Delaware 


Write 
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from the figures of four Canadi:in 
companies operating in Great B 
ain, the general mortality, as in 
cated by Mr. Parker, has shown an 
increase due to war claims in 
amounts varying from 334% to 
50% of the mortality experienced in 
1938. 
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Service Organizations 


Because of the uncertain war mo 
tality which confronted life insur- 
ance companies, several life insu 
ance concerns which had specialize: 
in writing insurance on those in the 
military services, without war ex 
clusion provisions, suspended the 
writing of new business short), 
after Pearl Harbor. Among those 
service organizations which discon 
tinued the writing of new business 
are: United Services Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. (a 
capital stock company), the Army 
Mutual Aid Association, Washing 
ton, D. C. and the Navy Mutual Aid 
Association, Washington, D. C.. 
both of the latter operating as assess 
ment concerns. The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association has recently adopted 
a temporary extra flat war rate (as 
sessment for one year of $16.70 
per month), which amount is esti- 
mated to cover war casualties this 
year (1943) and one-half the casu 
alties of 1942, per $7,500 benefit. 
The Army Mutual Aid Association 
states that its mortality is not un- 
favorable and no consideration has 
been given to special assessments 
It seems obvious that concerns of 
this nature, with a concentration of 
risks in the military services, will 
experience, during war-time, a much 
heavier mortality than the average 
company, but what the ultimate will 
be remains to be seen. 
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After the War—Continued 

When I got back to the United 
States, I went to our leading econo- 
mists, presented these conclusions 
and said: “Now give me the Ameri- 
cai application, if any, of these find- 
ings.” I'll give you their composite 
answer : 

\fter the last war, the United 
States owed 26 billion dollars. She 
paid one billion dollars a year in 
interest and one billion dollars a 
year to reduce the principal—two 
billion dollars in all. At today’s rates 
of interest, two billion dollars will 
pay the interest on 100 billion dol- 
lars. Two billion dollars for interest, 
the same amount as we paid upon 
our war debt after the last war, 
means no greater carrying charge 
against industry for a 100 billion 
dollar debt than we had in the 1920’s. 





The National Debt 


But our debt has just passed 100 
billions and will reach 200 billions 
in another 15 months. The interest 
on the second hundred billion will 
be 2 billion a year more. If we go 
on what the British call a consol 
debt—by which we never reduce 
the principal—then we can get that 
extra 2 billion by cutting down the 
ordinary running expenses of gov- 
ernment. Senator Byrd, the Brook- 
ings Institution and others have 
listed extravagances costing nearly 
2 billion a year which can be elim- 
inated. If we elect an economical 
and conservative administration, as 
we did in 1920, when our federal 
government embarked upon 10 years 
of economy, then our debt will not 
be a crushing burden upon our free 
enterprise system. A few months 
ago, President Roosevelt predicted 
that our national debt would reach 
$175,000,000,000 by the end of the 
war. Then he went on to say that 
he had become a great admirer of 
Andrew Mellon for his remarkable 
work in reducing the national debt 
after World War No. 1. 

The President said it could be 
done this time, too. He said if we 
levy taxes of 20 billions a year 
(which will be one-fourth less than 
the 27 billion dollar tax bill recently 
passed) 10 billions could be used to 
pay the ordinary running expenses 
of the government and 10 billions 
could be applied on the national 
debt. In 20 years he said the debt 
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would be paid off. Here you have 
the essence of two extreme view- 
points. 

The program of paying off the 
debt as quickly as possible may be 
the sounder policy, but that program 
comes into sharp conflict with the 
fatalistic feeling that the debt has 
become too colossal ever to be paid 
off, so why try? Instead, pay only 
the interest and refinance each bond 
issue as it comes due. The pressure 
of 44,000,000 taxpayers demanding 
relief from the tax load, crying for 
lower taxes, probably will be too 
much for the politicians to ignore. 
I doubt whether any political party 
will ever substantially reduce the 
debt, least of all the New Deal 
party, which is firmly convinced 
that the defects of its policy before 
1940 was too little spending, not too 
much! 


ls Socialism Ahead? 


The third question which I would 
like to answer is: Will Britain go 
socialist and what about America? 
Before I went to England, Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy said, “Britain definitely 
is going socialist; there’s no doubt 
about it.” So when I got to Eng- 
land, I asked six members of the 
British Cabinet that question. I 
asked it of trade union leaders, in- 
dustrialists, economists and psychol- 
Ogists. 

The first fact those men pointed 
out was this: The House of Com- 
mons, the ruling body of Great 
Britain, is three-fourths of the Con- 
servative Party—three-fourths of 
the Republican Party of Great 
Britain. Before Britain could go 
socialist, the Labor Party—the So- 
cialist Party—would have to win an 
election, something the Labor Party 
has never yet been able to do. In 
24 years since the World War the 
Labor Party has been in power only 
three years; and those three years, 
solely by coalition with the Liberal 
Party which furnished it enough 
votes in the House of Commons 
to form a government. 


The Labor Party 


But 1f the Labor Party should 
win an election? That is a pertinent 
question because history proves that 
the party which is in power during 
a war is likely to be thrown out of 
power at the first election after the 


war. The party which has to regi- 
ment and regulate-every minute de- 
tail of life can’t help but infuriate 
millions by the blunders which a 
bureaucracy inevitably makes. In 
this country, for example, our peo- 
ple are angered by draft inequities ; 
they’re restive under regulations that 
don’t seem to make sense; they’re 
upset by contradictory statements 
by officials ; they’re furious by seem- 
ing advantages to one class at the 
expense of others. 

These mistakes are happening 
under a Democratic administration. 
Republicans would not make the 
same mistakes, but they would make 
similar mistakes! The party in 
power makes the blunders, so the 
voters get their revenge at the first 
election after the war. After the 
last war, England threw out the 
party which won the war. After 
the last war, America threw out the 
party which won the war. I offer 
that as a bit of desperately needed 
encouragement—to the Republicans 
among my readers. 


Socialism in Practice 


Coming back to England—If the 
Labor Party should win an election, 
then what? Then those men [| in- 
terviewed pointed out that the Labor 
Party would have to put socialism 
into practice. And why the emphasis 
upon that extraordinary statement ? 
Many of you have studied of con- 
tinental Europe; you know that in 
the last 30 or 40 years, socialist 
parties have won many elections; 
but never once after they got into 
positions of responsibility, did they 
put socialism into practice. They 
increased unemployment benefits or 
expanded the social services; but 
never did they put genuine socialism 
into effect. 

I saw a direct test of that only last 
December. Three socialist members 
of the House of Commons intro- 
duced a bill calling for immediate 
government ownership of the key 
industries of Great Britain. How 
many votes did this test measure 
get? There are 640 members of the 
House of Commons of which 166 
are Socialists. Did this bill get 166 
votes? No. It got 40 votes! When 
I talked to psychologists in England 
about whether Britain would go so- 
cialist, they sent my thinking down 


(Continued on the next page) 
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After the War—Continued 


a new road. They predict that after 
this war a condition of national 
fatigue will set in in England. 

The British working man is work- 
ing from 7 in the morning until 7 
at night, six and seven days a 
week—60, 70, occasionally 80 hours 
a week. They have been working 
like that for the last three years. 
When the war is over, they will be 
physically exhausted. When you are 
physically exhausted, you are also 
mentally exhausted. You are not 
in the mood for new ideas, novel 
programs, some of whose possibili- 
ties you may not understand, cer- 
tain of whose ramifications you may 
actually fear. Then the psycholo- 
gists pointed out something else. 
The British working man and his 
wife and his family have been “go- 
ing without” for the last three 
years—going without all of those 
things that you will be going with- 
out in the next year or two. Going 
without not only the gadgets and 
conveniences which make life com- 
fortable, but going without actual 
necessities of life. When the war 
is over, the British working man 


and his wife and his family will 
have three primary desires. 

First will be the desire to re-clothe 
their families. Second, the desire 
to re-equip their homes. Third, the 
desire to build new homes to take 
the place of the quarter million 
homes which have been destroyed 
and the two and a quarter million 
more which have been damaged. 
Those will be primary desires which 
come ahead of anything else, be- 
fore they engage in social experi- 
ments which may bring internal 
friction, turmoil, perhaps revolution. 
These primary desires will take 
years to realize; and as one psychol- 
ogist said, “Until then, Utopia will 
have to wait.” 


Unionism 


Now about Socialism in_ the 
United States? Sometimes you can 
see your own country much more 
clearly from abroad when you are 
not embroiled in the political con- 
troversies and emotions which blind 
us to what should be obvious. When 
I got back to the United States, cer- 
tain things stood out clearly. First 
of all, I read the Gallup and Fortune 


polls. A poll of farmers showed that 
one-half of them—48% to be exact 
—are actually opposed to the institu- 
tion of unionism itself, bitter!y 
hostile to it—a higher percentage 
even than of employers. 

Then I read about Kaiser's 
trouble with the National Labor R« 
lations Board for discriminatiny 
against the CIO. The American 
Federation of Labor could end th 
dispute at once by asking for ai 
election among Kaiser’s workers 
And why doesn't it, since ever) 
worker in Kaiser’s plants is required 
to be an AFL member by virtu 
of closed shop contracts? The pro 
labor leftwing newspaper PM says 
the AFL doesn’t dare. The majorit\ 
of the working men would vote 
neither for the AFL or the CIO. 
but “no union” as a protest against 
racketeering practices like extortion 
ate initiation fees, high dues, work 
permits, racial discrimination, anc 
the like. I next picked up an 
issue of Harper’s Magazine and | 
find the following quotation from 
Norman Thomas, four times So 
cialist candidate for President: 

“The most significant and—look- 
ing to the future—alarming dislike 











and expense. 
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‘It’s a Honey” 


That is what they are saying about the Minnesota Mutual's Payroll Deduction Plan. 
Not only does it provide the insured an easy, convenient method for paying pre- 
miums; it enables the management to make deductions with a minimum of detail 


If you're looking for a sure-fire method for tapping the thousands and thousands of 
prospects now engaged in industry it will pay you to investigate. , 


A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 62 years 
old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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of unions, at least before Dec. 7, 
was to be found in army camps... 
General testimony of competent ob- 
servers was that among drattees 
prior to Dec. 7 the most popular 
military action would have been 
against strikers.”’ And that—from 
Norman Thomas, who considers 
himself Labor’s first friend. The 
other day in Washington, I was men- 
tioning these statements to one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s top New-Dealers. 
He reminded me that after the last 
war, organizations of world war 
veterans became our bitterest oppo- 
nents of radicalism. In some locali- 
ties, veterans’ groups actually be- 
came strike breakers. Then this 
leading Roosevelt lieutenant went on 
to express the grave fear that the 
same attitude might exist among re- 
turning veterans after this war. Ten 
million boys will come back—to find 
what? Often to find that they are 
locked out of the occupations for 
which they are naturally fitted un- 
less they pay initiation fees of $100, 
$500, or $1000. They can’t get into 
some vocations no matter how much 
they pay! Closed unions won’t admit 
any more members. The St. Louis 
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agents. 


Pass the Ammunition 


Our job at the Home Office is to make sure our 
agents on the “firing line” have “‘what it takes” to 
guarantee success. 
of the mine” policies, they are equipped with modern, 
streamline, salable contracts designed to meet the 
needs of present day conditions. 

A constant flow of new, improved sales material guar- 
antees a continuance of enthusiasm which is so essen- 
tial to the success of all field men. 

A close personal relationship, an understanding of 
the problems of the men in the field, together with a 
liberal commission scale, will make this fighting year 
of 1943 even more profitable for Bankers National 


In addition to the regular “run 
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Motion Picture Operators Union 
didn’t admit one new member for 
20 years. In other cases, they will 
find seniority rights owned by the 
boys who stayed at home, which will 
make war veterans the last to be 
hired and the first to be fired. 


Ten Million Veterans 


So my New Deal friend pictured 
a voters’ block of 10 million veterans 
on the opposite side of the fence 
from himself when the big issue 
arises in the first election after the 
war—the issue of regulating and re- 
forming labor unions, correcting the 
abuses which have made some of 
them as anti-social as were some 
corporation promoters during the 
1920’s. If what I have said leads 
anyone to think that labor unions are 
going to be destroyed in the reaction 
which will follaw the war, then I 
have misled you. Collective bargain- 
ing is here to stay. It is part of our 
system of democracy. But the 
American people are going to de- 
mand regulation of unions to make 
them instrumentalities for the gen- 
eral good, rather than tools of un- 


scrupulous leaders, as some now are. 

Here’s another piece of evidence 
of the anti-socialist mind of Amer- 
ica: Government ownership of rail- 
roads is considered the most ele- 
mentary form of nationalized social- 
ism. It is universal in European 
countries ; but in this country, out f 
531 members of Congress in the 
House and the Senate, we do not 
have one single member who says, I 
believe in government ownership of 
railroads. Not one! 


Further—Excepting only Vito 
Marcantonio, who comes from the 
Communist center of New York 
City, we do not have a single one of 
our 531 members in Congress who 
says, “I believe in Karl Marx. I be- 
lieve in Socialism.” And if in any 
other district in the United States 
a candidate for Congress were to 
arise and say, “I believe in socialism, 
I believe in Karl Marx,” he would be 
slapped down at the polls. Yet in 
England ‘there are 166 members of 
the House of Commons, one-fourth 
of its membership, elected under the 
label of socialism. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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After the War—Continued 

From this evidence, it is safe to 
conclude that socialism, frankly 
labeled as such, hasn’t a ghost of a 
show in these United States. 


Socialism vs Freedom 


Socialism’s protagonists hope to 
achieve their aim, however, by more 
subtle methods. Therefore, I regard 
it as important to emphasize here 
several of its more striking conse- 
quences. A socialist state means that 
the state runs everything; bureau- 
crats running your business and two 
million other businesses in this 
country. On its efficiency, Leon 
Henderson should make a competent 
witness. He says: “I don’t know a 
bureaucrat in Washington to whom 
I would trust the production and dis- 
tribution of this country.” Even if 
socialism actually could raise the 
standard of living, a far greater is- 
sue is involved : the question of free- 
dom! 

When the state controls every- 
thing, the state becomes the only 
employer. What happens to your 
individual freedom when you are at 
the mercy of a single employer? 
My Communist friends are quick to 
retort : “Who thinks an employee of 
General Motors has any freedom? 
He is at the mercy of this gigantic 
employer—he and his family.” Well, 
let’s make a comparison; General 
Motors is America’s largest em- 
ployer, yet employs only one-half of 
one per cent of our working popu- 
lation. Even in Detroit, there are 
1,000 other major employers, 10,000 
lesser employers. The United States 
has 2,000,000 businesses ; 6,000,000 
farms; each an individual enter- 
prise! 


Opposite Picture 


Now look at the opposite side of 
the picture. Vice-President Wallace 
recently said : “Russia . . . has placed 
strong emphasis on economic democ- 
racy. This, carried to the extreme, 
demands that all power be centered 
in one man and his bureaucratic 
helpers.” That one man dictatorship, 
Vice President Wallace, by implica- 
tion, thinks is a more democratic 
system than his own country’s! So- 
cialism has a habit of producing a 
peculiar type of leadership. Let’s 
look at a few specimens. 
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Mussolini, until almost the day he 
organized the Fascisti, was a Social- 
ist, for years editing Italy’s leading 
Socialist newspaper. Laval, for 
many years was an extreme left- 
wing Socialist. Doriot, Hitler’s 
choice to succeed Laval, was a 
leader of the Communist party of 
France. As soon as Hitler’s Nazis 
became powerful, large numbers of 
German Communists moved bodily 
into the Nazi party. Hitler’s philos- 
ophy, so like their own, made an 
instant appeal. “This is it!” they 
cried. What is the trait common to 
all these men? 
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The desire to play God! The 
passionate desire to run the lives of 
millions of people! Every one of 
these dictators, say the psychologists, 
honestly believes he is acting for the 
benefit of his country. However 
fatigued he may become; however 
worn by work and worry, he feels 
he must carry on—‘“for his people!” 
These dictators, who all began as 
Socialists, have another fundamental 
characteristic: Distrust of democ- 
racy. They do not believe the com- 
man people have the capacity to 
plan their own lives in their own 
best interest. Democracy, they say, 
is inefficient. Legislative assemblies 
are mere debating societies. A na- 
tion of 40,000,000 or 80,000,000 or 
130 million people is too large, too 
intricate, and too cumbersome to be 
run by democratic processes. It must 
be run by one man. Otherwise, it 


breaks down. 


The Inevitable Result 


What is the inevitable result of 
this philosophy, of this type «if 
leadership? Obviously, the destruc- 
tion of the civil liberties, of the “bill 
of rights liberties” which Vice 
President Wallace says America has 
overemphasized. For if you believe 
you are the Son of God, that you 
alone can uplift the people, you be 
come intolerant of criticism. You 
determine to crush all opposition. 
You begin by censoring the press. 
Mussolini once indignantly told an 
American critic : “Any newspaper in 
Italy can print anything it wants, 
providing it is the truth.” But Mus- 
solini is the judge of what is the 
truth! From censorship and then 
suppression of the press, it 1s only a 
step to suppression of free speech, 
free assembly, and free religion. Yes, 
free religion, too; for such is the 
human love of power—the emotion 
which a democracy must fear above 
everything else—that dictators soon 
begin to think: “Thou shalt have no 
other gods beside me.” 


The Greatest Crime 


A newspaper correspondent who 
spent years in Russia remarked to 
me that “Murder is not the most 
terrible crime in Russia. For murder, 
you may get off with 7 to 10 years. 
The crime for which there is neither 
forgiveness nor repentance is the 
expression of doubt as to the infalli- 
bility of Joseph Stalin. For that, 
only one penalty: execution at sun- 
rise!” 

Doubting the capacity of the state 
to manage your life better than you 
can manage it yourself—doubting 
the dictator, in other words—that is 
the supreme crime. In saying that, 
I am discussing the Russian political 
and economic system. I am not de- 
precating the magnificent contribu- 
tion to victory being made by the 
Russian people. : 

No, what Americans are fighting 
for, with their tradition of liberty 
which goes back to Magna Carta, 
extracted from King John 700 years 
ago, is symbolized by Emerson’s 
couplet : 


For what avail 
the plow or sail 

Or land or life 
if freedom fail. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME 


OFFICE 





PROGRAMMING 


ERE are ten good reasons why 
life insurance should be pro- 
grammed : 
1. Ordinary good business judg- 
ment calls for it. 
2. To get full value for your pre- 
mium deposits. 
3. To avoid the payment of 
needless taxes. 
4. To protect your funds with 
the spendthrift trust clause. 
5. To avoid needless delay and 
court expense. 
6. To coordinate your insurance 
with social security. 
7. To make your insurance serve 
well your needs. 
8. To avoid being unfair to 
younger children. 
9. To make your life insurance 
lapse-proof. 
10. To protect those you love. 
—Cleveland Agency's “Press On” 
National Life (Vt.) 


x * *® 


PROSPECT CONSTANTLY 


HEN the blood stops coursing 
through the human body, that 
body dies. The salesman who stops 
prospecting will inevitably come to a 
dead stop some day. He cannot help 
it. He is eating into his capital, and 
sooner or later it will be exhausted. 
Some day he is going to come to the 
end of the list, to that deplorable 
place where he will stand on a street 
corner and say to himself, “I have 
no place to go.” Fit prospecting 
into a definite and regular place in 
your sales routine, and stick to it 
> Prospecting is a full-time 
job. 
Franklin Life 
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ESTATE PLANNING 


§''PYEOPLE who long ago closed 

their books on the purchase of 
additional life insurance because 
they believed they had enough are 
going to be forced to reopen them 
because of changed conditions,” said 
George L. Grimm, C.L.U., super- 
visor of Chicago-Swanson and 
leader of the Estate Planning Panel 
at Homecoming. 


“The 1941 Revenue Act almost 
doubled the estate tax payable on 
estates up to $200,000 and drasti- 
cally increased the taxes on estates 
over that amount. Under the pro- 
posed changes now contemplated, 
these taxes will again be increased 
substantially. This will re-empha- 
size the necessity for sufficient li- 
quidity in estates of any size and 
will make estate owners conscious of 
the need for revising distribution 
plans. For example, under the pres- 
ent law the estate tax on a net estate 
of $150,000 after specific exemp- 
tions is $35,700 ; under the proposed 
law, the tax will be $51,350. How 
many estates of this size can meet 
such a large cash demand, plus ad- 
ministration costs and state inherit- 
ance taxes, without serious liquida- 
tion losses? How much will be left 
for the heirs? Only the life insur- 
ance man and his knowledge of 
Estate Planning can solve this prob- 
lem. 


“Income taxes do serious damage 
to estate property because cash for 
last year’s taxes comes out of 1942 
income. The death of the taxpayer 
may place another heavy burden on 
the estate which he intended for his 
family. So ask questions about the 


new tax measures, the proposed 
measure, inquire about their wills, 
their trusts, their estate property: It 
is amazing how men will fight to 
retain their property and to provide 
security for themselves and fami- 
lies.” 

New England Mutual 


FISH STORY 
RVIN COBB, the humorist, 


tells this story about an experience 
one time when he was in the South. 
It was just after a heavy downpour 
and great puddles stood everywhere 
all over the road. Cobb was sur- 
prised to find an old darkie sitting 
in an easy chair fishing in one of 
these puddles. 


Said he, “What are you doing 
there?” 

“Why boss,” replied the old 
darkie, “I’m just doin’ a little 


9 99 


fishin’. 


“Why you old fool,” exclaimed 
Cobb in disgust, “don’t you know 
there are no fish here?” 

“Yes, suh,” said the other, “lI 
know dat, but this here place is so 
handy.” 


Isn’t there perhaps a lesson in 
that story for us? How many times 
do we fish in puddles or, in other 
words, call on prospects we know 
won't buy just so that we can have 
an easy half hour talking to some 
sociable friend. It is much easier 
for us to talk to these “sociable” 
fellows, but more than likely they 
are not as good prospects as those 
that are harder to see and harder to 
talk to. 

Columbian National Life 
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DO ONE POGOe SPOR Ae 2 





BE nd MM ELAR! He tae it 


BEVERIDGISM 


Reproduction of an article “Insurance Commentary" by B. di C., which 


appeared in the December 9, 1942 issue of "The Polic 
insurance Journal published in Manchester, 


E ARE all in favour of so- 
cial security and freedom 
from want. But we fight the 
idea of nationalisation of any part of 
the insurance business. In other 
words, private enterprise will do 
more for the good of the “jolly old 
pro bono public” than any number 
of government servants perched 
upon padded leather seats in White- 
hall. 





x* x* * * 


Well, we have studied the report. 
It is in two volumes running, with 
the seven appendices, to 543 closely 
printed pages and costing the tax- 
payers £4,625. It is a prolix and 
cumbersome report, and ought to be 
bound in red tape for proper identi- 
fication. Jt assumes there will be no 
mass of unemployment after the war, 
and on that basis is built the entire 
fairy tale. Such window-dressing 
for a general election would be nat- 
ural in a politician but goes ill with 
a man of Sir William’s academical 
standing. He doesn’t intend to pro- 
mote window-dressing, yet we see no 
other use for his work. The flop is 
complete. 

Sah Ee oe. 


Loud applauders of the report 
may imagine Sir William has put 
forward a plan for preventing 
massed unemployment. Nothing of 
the kind. He expressly avoids the 
rationing of work. He goes further, 
and says pensions are not intended 
to encourage or hasten retirement. 
He wants every pensionable person 
who can work to go on working and 
to postpone any claim on pension. 
In effect, the report offers an unem- 
ployed young man a small pension 
to stall him off demanding the job 
guarded by an oldster. If the small 
pension be not attractive, there’s 
free burial round the corner. You 
see the depths to which a university 
don can descend when confronted 
by an urgent business proposition: 

“to ae 


After this, we are not surprised 
that the report frankly abandons 
any endeavor to tackle what is bad 
in the national outlook and openly 
says the aim is to make a good 
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position better. Why can’t he leave 
the good alone? Why meddle with 
the good when he’s incompetent to 
attack the bad? Incompetence can 
undermine the good but is very un- 
likely to improve it. 

* * * * 


Advocates of state-idolatry may 
sometimes have an uneasy feeling 
that if they solve the problem of 
unemployed youth (by rationing to 
every man a maximum of forty 
years’ gainful effort) other problems 
may tend to become soluble without 
too much state control. In all con- 
science, forty years’ work—age 
fifteen to  fifty-five—should be 
enough for the biggest glutton. We, 
personally, shiver to think of being 
so long under the primeval curse. 
We hold that civilisation should al- 
low time and money for the practice 
of virtue. Does Sir William dream 
there’s too much competition in that 
field? Let him consider the condi- 
tion of state-ridden and war-wer- 
shipping Hunland. 


x* * * * 


Another flaw in the report is the 
insistence that it 1s designed to in- 
crease human happiness. We quite 
endorse happiness of any sort. But 
is not happiness a gift rather than 
something on the market? Despots 
always pretend to peddle happiness 
to their dupes. The cheap-jack will 
sell you happiness, in a bottle with 


a neck to it. 
* * * * 


Invention and initiative are the 
springs whence flow the employment 
alike of labour and of capital. And 
invention and initiative are most 
marked in the young who are al- 
lowed to acquire experience of in- 
dustry. Open all the doors of in- 
dustry to youth, and you will see 
an immense expansion of employ- 
ment. Constituencies desiring to be 
represented in parliament by back- 
numbers might still elect such, but 
without pay from public sources. 
Old men in the present house of 
commons tolerate the absurdities and 
waste of state departments because 
a state department saves them from 


“mer vsas substantial 


gland. 


the burden of thinking. Passed to 
you, please. 

Make no mistake. British industry 
can carry an immense number of 
passengers, provided they do not 
masquerade as sailors and say the 
are sailing the ship. 

et 

To sum up. There's a big demand 
in Britain for a plan to prevent 
massed unemployment after the war. 
There's no demand for free burial 
Sir William Beveridge is barking up 
the wrong tree. As for the insurance 
companies and societies, they always 
welcome any scheme directed at in 
creasing their service to the people: 
but mere wrecking of a successful 
industry is not likely to help any 
body. Why doesn’t Sir William try 
his hand at reorganising some of 
the unsuccessful businesses? What 
about our export trade? In that he 
would have a problem engaging his 
creative, instead of his destructive. 
propensities. He actually wants to 
destroy the Insurance Unemploy- 
ment Board which is conducted with- 
out contributions from either the 
employees or the state and is ad- 
mitted by him to be. efficiently ad- 
ministered. He weeps like anything 
to see such quantities of good—and 
all without Whitehall. 

Let us repeat. We are all in favour 
of social security and freedom from 
want. But there are two pre-req- 
uisites. First, the war must be won. 
The Nazi beast is desperately 
wounded and bleeding but is not yet 
quelled. Secondly, we must have a 
clear plan to prevent massed unem- 
ployment of young workers and de- 
mobilised servicemen. And _ these 
two points must envisage a world 
of freemen, not slaves to the state. 
The imperialistic ideas of unending 
compulsion and social uniformity, so 
dear to the Hun and to certain India- 
bred ideologists at home, are ulti- 
mately concerned with rearing can- 
non-fodder. Why should we conquer 
our enemies to instal a British imita- 
tion of them and their heathen ways ? 
Britain has ways of her own. Let 
us never forget the rock whence we 
are hewn. 
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No Restrictions In Government 
Policies 


One of our field men has been 
informed by two individuals in Gov- 
ernment service, one in the Air 
Borne Service of the Army and the 
other in the Navy, that they were 
not covered under “National Service 
Life Insurance” from the time they 
left Camp until they again report 
for duty. Is this correct? 

There is no such restriction as you 
mention in National Service Life In- 
surance policies. These policies pro- 
vide full coverage, not only for ordi- 
nary hazards but also for war haz- 
ards. It is possible that someone has 
confused the regular United States 
Government Life Insurance (Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance) with 
the insurance provided by the War 
Shipping Administration covering 
those in the Merchant Marine and 
fishermen, or a similar arrangement. 
These policies are War Hazard cov- 
erage policies only, and of course 
cover the insured only while exposed 
to the war hazards. They are issued 
on a Group basis and are not to be 
connected with the National Service 
Life Insurance in any way. 





Allies vs Axis 


We are anxious to prepare a 
rough comparison of the amount of 
insurance in force in the United 
Nations countries compared to that 
in Axis countries. If you haven't 
this information you might know 
where wt could be secured. 

Enclosed you will find the latest 
detailed statistics on this subject, as 
outlined in the address of John A. 
Stevenson before the December, 
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1938 meeting of the Association of 


Life Insurance Presidents. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States which collected the 
information used by Mr. Stevenson, 
for most part, has no later figures at 
this time on a comparable basis. 
However, you could arrive at some 
estimates by assuming. certain things 
based on the ratios that may be ob- 
tained from these statistics. (Edi- 
torial Note: Following this inquiry 
we delved into the records and pro- 
duced a general article on the sub- 
ject which appeared in Best’s Janu- 
ary 2nd Life News, page 36). 


No Government Ins. in Canada 


Does the Canadian Government 
provide life insurance for its citizens 
in the armed services such as Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance in the 
United States? 


The Canadian Government does 
not have a life insurance program 
such as the United States Govern- 
ment life insurance for members in 
its armed forces. However, certain 
allowances are made to widows of 
members of the armed services and 
these allowances vary according to 
the scale of the husband’s pay. These 
amounts are charged against the 
Government as a pension. 


Temporary Annuities 


Do you know of any companies 
which will write a Single Premium 
Temporary Annuity with income for 
a 10 year period, whether the an- 
nuitant lives or dies during the 
period? 

In the past we believe that most 
Canadian life insurance companies 
were willing to consider issuing this 
type of policy on some basis. We 


know that at one time the Manu- 
facturers Life, the Sun Life of 
Canada and the Canada Life wrote 
such an Annuity, with or without 
refund, in event of death of the an- 


nuitant. The Mutual Life of New 
York wrote a Temporary Annuity 
without refund in event of death and 
it is our understanding that the 
Aetna Life will now issue such a 
form. 

This type of contract provided for 
periodic payments over a given 
period of years, at the end of which 
time all payments ceased. Some use 
was made of this form in carrying 
out terms of wills which provided 
that incomes were to be paid to 
certain heirs for a limited period 
of years, the balance to be paid to 
another heir. Another use was made 
in combination with a Single Pre- 
mium Endowment policy—the en- 
dowment maturing when the Temp- 
orary Annuity expired. 


Keystone Guard 


Is a policy issued by the Key- 
stone Guard, of Athens, Pa. many 
years ago, any good today? 


The Keystone Guard, of Athens, 
Pa., a fraternal organization, was 
organized in 1906, and on Septem- 
ber 24, 1910, it was reinsured in the 
American Patriots, of Springfield, 
Ill., which concern in turn was 
merged with an association (also 
fraternal) called Americans, of 
Springfield, Ill., December 29, 1911. 
As of December 12, 1912, the Amer- 
icans itself surrendered its charter 
and retired from business. Pre- 
sumably all affairs of the concerns 
mentioned have been liquidated and 
it is not likely that any certificate 
therein would have current value. 
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Billions ABSOLUTE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS — 1920 - 1942 Bian 
of Dollars (Of Companies Holding From 91.2% to 94.8% Of The Assets Of All U.S. Legal Reserve Companies) of Dolla: 
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COST OF LIVING 


ARNINGS of the average Amer- 

ican urban worker have risen 
three times as fast as living costs in 
1942, according toa report of North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis. 
The statistics indicate as an illustra- 
tion that the average American 
worker’s family of 4 with a monthly 
pay check of $120 in 1933 and ex- 
penses of the same amount at aver- 
age 1933 prices, saw its monthly 
pay check climb to $185.14 at av- 
erage payroll levels of January, 
1942. At the same time average re- 
tail prices for the same family’s 
living costs had risen only to 
$145.26, to support the scale of liv- 
ing for which it had paid $120 in 
1933. By October, the pay check 
had hit $209.03, and living expenses 
rose to $151.16: The $58 difference 
represents a part of the very large 
increase in consumer buying power 
that is piling up and unless corrective 
measures are taken (enforced sav- 
ings, government bond purchases, 
payment of the higher income taxes 
on a “pay as you go” basis), and con- 
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sideration of such plans as the 
“trade-bonds” and “‘‘advance instal- 
ment” arrangements, it will be avail- 
able to compete for a_ shrinking 
supply of goods. This pressure has 
the tendency to bring about addi- 
tional puncturing of price ceilings. 

The Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicates that between 
August, 1939 and December, 1942 
the cost of food rose over 40%. 
The rise in cost of several other es- 
sential items has also been tabulated. 
The average increase over this pe- 
riod—August, 1939 to December, 
1942—is 15%%. During the same 
period the general cost of insurance 
has risen 4%. Two obvious con- 
clusions can be drawn from these 
data. In the first place, and probably 
most important, is that the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy will pur- 
chase only approximately 84% as 
much today as the same proceeds 
would have purchased in 1939. The 
second point to bear in mind is that 
the cost of insurance in general has 
risen very slowly. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


HE Mutual Life of New York 


announces subscription for an ad 
ditional $16,500,000 of the Treasury 
2%%s (1968), bringing total sub- 


scriptions in the Victory Fund Drive 


during December to $106,500,000 
The Prudential of Newark entered 
an additional subscription to the 
Victory Loan of $75,000,000 which, 
together with $175,000,000 subscrip- 
tion at opening of the drive, makes 
a total of $250,000,000 for this issue 
alone. The Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies subscribed for $31,000,- 
000 of the 24%4% bonds in addition 
to purchasing more than $1,000,000 
of Tax Savings Notes. 


— 


LLOYD REAPPOINTED 
OHN A. LLOYD, Superintend- 


ent of Insurance, has been reap 
pointed for the third time. He thus 
becomes the first man in Ohio to 
hold this office for three consecutive 
terms. 
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Trust and Annuity Plans 


From the “Estate and Tax News" prepared for the Continental Bank & Trust Company, 


and other employees’ trusts 

which are tax-exempt and the 
limitations as to deductibility of em- 
ployer contributions thereto, (under 
the Revenue Act of 1942) have 
been drastically changed. <A trust 
will not qualify for these purposes 
unless these conditions are met.’ 

(a) The contributions to the 
trust (which may be made by the 
employer, the employees, or both) 
must be solely for the purpose of 
distributing the principal and in- 
come to the employees or their bene- 
ficiaries ; and 

(b) It must be legally impossible 
to use the principal or income for 
any purpose other than the benefit 
of the employees or their benefici- 
aries, so long as there are any lia- 
hilities to such employees or bene- 
ficiaries under the plan; and 

(c) The trust, by itself or in con- 
nection with other trusts or annuity 
plans set up by the employer, must 
benefit either (1) 70% of all em- 
ployees (excluding those mentioned 
below ), or (2) SO% or more of 
eligible employees if 70% or more 
(except excludible employees) are 
eligible under the plan (that 1s, 56% 
net of employees, except those ex- 
cludible, must actually be covered 
by plans in which employees partic- 
ipate). The following may be ex- 
cluded: employees who have been 
employed for not more than a mini- 
mum length of time (not, however, 
more than 5 years) set out in the 
plan; employees who work for the 
employer for less than 20 hours a 
week (part-time employees); and 
employees who do not work for the 
employer more than 5 months a 
year (seasonal employees). 

(d) A plan may qualify, even 
though it does not meet the require- 
ments mentioned in (c), if the Com- 
missioner determines that it is not 
discriminatory in favor of officers, 
stockholders, or supervisory or 
highly-paid employees. 


Tana qualifications for pension 


1 There are certain exceptions to these 
— for plans in effect on September 1, 
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New York, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


A plan is not considered discrim- 
inatory simply because: 

(1) It excludes employees who 
earn $3,000 a year or less, and 
whose earnings are taxed for Fed- 
eral Old Age benefits ; or 

(2) It is limited to salaried or 
clerical employees ; or 

(3) The contributions or benefits 
vary according to the total compen- 
sation or the basic rate of compen- 
sation, if the relationship between 
contributions and benefits, on the 
one hand, and compensation, on the 
other, is uniform ; or 

(4) The contributions or benefits 
with respect to earnings not taxed 
for Federal Old Age benefits (for 
example, earnings over $3,000 in 
any year) differ from those with 
respect to the earnings which are 
so taxed. 


Employer Deductions 


Pension Trusts—Employer pay- 
ments to a qualified pension trust 
made within the taxable year are 
deductible when that year ends 
within or with the taxable year of 
the trust, as follows: 

(a) The general rule: An amount 
up to 5% of that year’s compen- 
sation of all covered employees may 
be deducted. This may be reduced 
if Commissioner finds it unreason- 
able. 

(b) One of two exceptions to the 
general rule permits deduction of 
an additional amount to the extent 
necessary to pay the remaining un- 
funded cost of the past and current 
service credits of all covered em- 
ployees, actuarially determined in 





PARENTHOOD STATISTICS 


N PAGE 26 of the December 

edition of Best’s Life News we 
gave some interesting figures on 
“Parenthood.” Through an unfor- 
tunate oversight we neglected to 
state that these statistics came from 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


terms of a level amount or per- 
centage over the remaining future 
service of all such employees, as this 
amount may be computed under reg- 
ulations to be issued. An exception 
to this exception: If the remaining 
unfunded cost with respect to any 
three employees is more than 50% 
of the whole such cost, the propor- 
tion attributable to those employees 
must be distributed over at least 5 
years. 


(c) The second exception to the 


‘general rule permits an employer 


to deduct (1) the “normal cost of 
the plan” (determined under regu- 
lations )—that is, cost of pension 
credit attributable to that year’s em- 
ployment; plus (2) if past service 
or other supplementary credits are 
provided, and are not covered in 
normal cost, 1/10 of the cost re- 
quired to completely fund or pur- 
chase such pension credits on date 
they are included in plan. 


Any amounts paid into a trust 
in any taxable year in excess of 
amounts deductible may be deducted 
in the first succeeding years in which 
the full amount allowable is not 
deducted. 

Annuity plans.—The same limita- 
tions apply to deductions for 
amounts used to purchase retire- 
ment annuities if they are purchased 
under a qualified plan, and if re- 
funds of premiums are applied in 
the taxable year or the following 
year to the purchase of such an- 
nuities. 


Stock bonus and profit-sharing 
trusts—Contributions to a_ stock 
bonus or profit-sharing trust are 
deductible in the year in which paid, 
if it ends within or with the tax- 
able year of the trust, to an amount 
equal to 15% of the total compen- 
sation of all beneficiaries of the 
plan. If the employer pays less than 
this 15% in any year, the difference 
may generally be carried forward to 
increase permissible deductions in 
later years. If he pays more than 
is deductible in any year, he may 
deduct the excess in any year he 
does not take the full deduction. 
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MANPOWER PROBLEM 


N THE first effort to research and 

examine the manpower problems 
of life insurance on an industry- 
wide basis, committees representing 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the American 
Life Convention met in joint session 
on January 8 to complete prelimin- 
ary arrangements for their work. 

The National Association commit- 
tee is composed of three members 
of- the Board of Trustees with 
Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, chairman. The A.L.C. 
group comprises: Byron K. Elliott, 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, 
chairman and four associates. 

The A.L.C. group was appointed 
following a meeting of its executive 
committee on December 2. It was 
the first definite response to the ap- 
peal of James FE. Rutherford, 
executive vice-president of the 
N.A.L.U., made to the Life Agency 
officers in Chicago on November 17 
for a “common front in life insur- 
ance.” It was created, according to 
the resolution authorizing its ap- 
pointment, “in order to permit the 
life insurance business to make its 
maximum contribution to the war 
effort,” through bringing to the at- 
tention of those in charge of the 
war program how greatly the work 
of the life agents is serving the na- 
tional interest in the present emer- 
gency and obtaining from them a 
careful consideration of the proper 
place of life insurance and its repre- 
sentatives in the manpower needs of 
the nation. 

Among the duties of the N.A.L.U. 
committee, as described in its direc- 
tive from President Grant Taggart 
and the association’s board, will be 
coordination with all other life in- 
surance organizations interested in 
manpower and other problems. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE 
INSURANCE 


First Year Results 


HE first year business of Sav- 

ings Bank Life Insurance tn Con- 
necticut resulted in $1,178,500 of 
insurance in force with $1,553,800 
applied for through the eighteen 
mutual savings banks identified with 
the system. 

The banks in the three large in- 
dustrial cities, Bridgeport, New 
Haven and Waterbury, account for 
about two-thirds of the business 
written. Almost seventy-five per- 
cent of the applications for the first 
year were from working people and 
members of their families. 

Total number of policies issued 
were 1341 and of this number only 
five persons allowed their policies 
to lapse which is one-half of one 
percent of the policyholders. 

Fighty-three percent of the ap- 
plications received were for one 
thousand or less of insurance and 
ten percent applied for the maximum 
of three thousand. Forty-six per- 
cent of the applicants had no 
previous insurance when making ap- 
plication. No deaths have resulted 
since the start of the system. 

Year end figures show the follow- 
ing comparison of New York Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance issued by 
the system since 1939: 


INSURANCE ISSUED 


1939 $7,249,750 
1940 5,505,850 
1941 8,763,690 
1942 9,840,900* 


* Includes $615,000 group insurance. 


At the present time there is over 
$29,000,000 of savings bank life in- 
surance in force. 


BANK PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


N THE December 18th issue of 

the Association News Bullctin, 
publication of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York, there appeared excerpts from 
a speech delivered by William 
Powers, A. B. A. director of cus- 
tomer and personnel relations. | ast 
summer 1,095 banks were surveyed 
throughout the country. The result 
indicates that in one year they had 
lost approximately 32,000 or almost 
30% of their 112,000 trained men 
and women. About 10% of those 
lost went directly into military servy- 
ice. 


At the end of the year covered in 
the survey, the banks had 117,667 
people employed against 112,174 at 
the beginning of the period. The 
percentage of women staff member: 
during the year increased from 33 
to 45. One of the reasons for the 
increase in personnel was the sale 
of War Bonds. Mr. Powers pointed 
out that on the average nearly 10° 
of the personnel of the banks was 
devoted to this task. Eighty-two oi 
the 1,100 banks surveyed requested 
deferment for key men. Fewer than 
50 of the requests, however, wer: 
approved. 


The Banks have taken steps some- 
what similar to those already under 
taken by insurance companies. In 
this category there are (1) efforts 
to locate and train new employes: 
(2) use of part time workers; (3) 
check every job to determine the 
possibility of its being filled by 
women or some physically handi- 
capped person; and (4) examining 
every banking operation in the light 
of eliminating it entirely or reduc- 
ing it to a point where a skeleton 
crew could maintain the function. 














BEST'S LIFE PUBLICATIONS 
BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 
BEST'S ILLUSTRATIONS 
BEST'S CHART OF RECOMMENDED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Most Complete, Reliable and 
Valuable Information Obtainable 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
' 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








GROUP INSURANCE SUPERVISOR WANTED 


Large industrial corporation located in midtown New York 
offers permanent position to experienced life insurance man 
to supervise employee pension, annuity, life insurance and 
accident and health plans. 
complete business experience including present position and 
earnings record, and salary desired. Attach non-returnable 
photograph or snapshot. Persons considered for this position 
must have good personality, technical knowledge of life insur- 
ance, ability to handle administrative detail and willingness 
to work on strictly salary basis. All replies will be held 
strictly confidential. Reply to Box #3X. 


In reply state age, education, 
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A. & H. GAINS IN 1942 


N ACCIDENT and health pre- 

mium gain of 12% in 1942 over 
1941 is reported by Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary, Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
l.oss ratios are reported to have de- 
clined slightly over three points in 
the same period. The figures are 
hased on advance reports covering 
00% of the total premium writings 
of Conference members. 


ILLINOIS BARS 
"REIMBURSEMENT" 


HE Illinois Insurance Depart- 

ment is requiring elimination of 
the words “reimbursement” and “‘re- 
imburse” from accident and health 
contracts submitted to the depart- 
ment for approval, on the ground 
that it is unreasonable to require an 
insured to expend money before he 
may collect his insurance benefit. 
No blanket ruling has been issued; 
companies are requested to make the 
change when forms are reprinted in 
the interest of economy. 

A typical instance of objection- 
able language, the Illinois Depart- 
ment states, reads as follows: 

“The company will reimburse the 
insured for the amount actually ex- 
pended (not to exceed the specified 
limitations) upon the insured fur- 
nishing the company with a re- 
ceipted bill.” 

lLanguage similar to the following 
has been suggested in place of the 
clause quoted: 

“The company will pay the in- 
sured for the expenses actually in- 
curred by him (within specified 
limitations ).”’ 

The customary provision of lim- 
ited indemnity for physician’s fees 
covering non-disabling injuries is 
not affected by the ruling. 
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The medical-hospital expense 
clauses in the advisory policy forms 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters do not 
contain the “reimbursement” quali- 
fication. Neither has it been the 
general practice of companies with 
the “reimbursement” clause to con- 
strue it rigidly in actual practice. 


CATASTROPHES INCREASE 


Hi: first full year of war pro- 

duced in the United States more 
than 2,600 major disasters, those 
taking five or more lives, according 
to the statisticians of the Metropolli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. This 
was more than two and one-half 
times as many as in 1941. Thirty- 
seven lives were lost in 1941’s largest 
single accident, while in 1942 several 
disasters exceeded this figure, the 
most tragic having been the Boston 
night club fire, in which 489 were 
killed. A similar increase in catas- 
trophes was noted in 1917, the first 
year of World War I. 

A separate study by the Metro- 
politan Life shows that “at least as 
many persons died from injuries 
sustained in accidents of all kinds 
every month in the United States 
as there were civilians mortally 
wounded by enemy air raids on 
Great Britain in any one month of 
the war so far.”’ In September, 1940, 
there were 6,955 air raid fatalities 
in England, but in this country this 
total was exceeded by more than 
1,000 accidental deaths in several 
months of 1942. However, there 
was an estimated reduction of 12,000 
in automobile accident fatalities in 
1942, which was almost entirely re- 
sponsible for a Substantial decline in 
the total number of fatal injuries in 
1942, as compared with 1941. An 
improvement in the accident rate 
generally is noted by the Metropoli- 
tan Life statisticians, while empha- 
sizing that it is still much too high. 


In a separate release, the Metro- 
politan has pointed out the loss from 
tuberculosis of more than 30,000 
persons annually in age groups 
needed for the fighting forces, farm 
work and war industries. Of 60,000 
deaths from tuberculosis in 1940, 
32,000 were at ages 15 to 44. In 
addition, many thousands more are 
incapacitated. The problem is ag- 
gravated by the shortage of medical, 
nursing and other skilled help, and 
by the crowding of young persons 
into hastily improvised shelters in 
war plant areas. 


“BEDSIDE MONEY" 


HE layman has seldom been bet- 

ter told, in his own language, the 
“ins and outs” of accident and health 
insurance than in the new and at- 
tractive book “Bedside Money.” 
How disability insurance began, and 
what it is today are set forth in 
strong style. It makes a strong case 
for income protection, yet avoids the 
discussion of any particular policy 
or company. Mansur B. Oakes is 
the author, and it is published by 
the Taylor Publishing Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, 64 pages, $1.20 
per copy. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE FACTS 


HE Insurance Economics Society 

has released “Facts About Social 
Insurance,” announced as “the first 
of a series of booklets to be pub- 
lished to acquaint those in the insur- 
ance business with some of the fun- 
damentals of social insurance trends 
in our country and the relationship 
of these trends to voluntary insur- 
ance.” Following a question and 
answer style, the booklet outlines 
the history of social insurance 
schemes in this country and effec- 
tively sets forth the case for the 
private carriers. (See “Book Re- 
views” section). 
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HAVE YOU FOUND 
THE KEY TO 


SAFETY? 


Accidents, fires and indus- 
trial disease can be pre- 
vented only by recognizing 
the causes and by elimi- 
nating the hazards. 


The safety information 
necessary to do this can 
be found—quickly, com- 
pletely and clearly—with- 
in the pages of SAFETY 
ENGINEERING — Amer- 
ica's Pioneer Safety Maga- 
zine since 1901. 


The aggressive insurance 
company and agent know 
that every constructive 
idea they can pass on to 
their assureds that save 
them money, time and hu- 
man life or limb will return 
manifold in additional pre- 
miums. 


The insurance represen- 
tative is the logical leader 
in his community in acci- 
dent prevention and 
safety. And—SAFETY 
ENGINEERING always 
pays for itself/—sometimes 
in one issue, sometimes 
in two—but always 
quickly. It is YOUR key 
to Safety and—success. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


$3.00 A YEAR 


A Division of — 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 
IN 


75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














BRITISH HOSPITALITY 


LANS have recently been per- 

fected giving expression to what 
has been a growing desire on the 
part of British insurance offices to 
supplement individual efforts by cre- 
ating and maintaining some organ- 
ized means of extending hospitality 
to men and women of the insurance 
industry who may happen to be in 
the British Isles at any time while 
serving abroad with the United 
States Forces. 

The British Insurance Association 
of London, England (an organiza- 
tion whose membership embraces 
executives of Fire, Life, Casualty 
and Marine Companies located in 
Great Britain) conceived and carried 
our arrangements which now make 
it possible to extend a welcome to 
such overseas visitors from our 
country, the spirit of the undertak- 
ing being well expressed in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a letter of 
explanation over the signature of 
Mr. J. A. Jefferson, Chairman of 
the British Insurance Association: 
“We want, in brief, to extend to all 
so serving a warm welcome; we 
want, limited though in some re- 
spects our ability to do so may be, 
to make them feel at home, to make 
them realize that they have friends 
in the British Isles who think of 
them and are glad to see them. 
Their own homes are a long ways 


away; ours are here. This ts the 
simple thought which its in our 
minds.” 

To implement this hospitality 
plan, reception groups were set up 
in 71 principal cities and towns in 
the British Isles as listed on a card 
of introduction and identification 
which is available to members otf the 
insurance industry now serving in, 
or who might later be inducted into, 
the armed forces of the United 
States and who, in consequence, 
might be sent overseas. 

The details of this arrangement 
were communicated to chief execu- 
tives of United States branches ot 
British companies who promptly or- 
ganized an Overseas Forces Hospi- 
tality Committee, Major C. R. Red- 
grave serving as Chairman, with 
headquarters at 150 William St., 
New York. This Committee has, in 
turn, communicated the details of 
this hospitality plan to insurance 
companies throughout the United 
States and supplied them with imtro- 
duction cards for issuance to em- 
ployees, agents, and brokers, and 
the project is already assured of 
countrywide approval. 

To obtain this card of introduc- 
tion, application should be made by 
the agent or broker to any insurance 
company with which he has business 
relations, 

















paper. 








NOTICE-——-GOVERNMENT ORDER 


Within certain limitations, all magazine publishers are now under 
a restrictive order from the War Production Board which, in effect, 
calls for a reduction in 1943 of 10% of the amount of print paper 
similarly used for publications in 1942. To meet this requirement 
publishers are employing various expedients, such as: reducing or 
eliminating special editions; the use of smaller cuts; using smaller 
size type in general and main articles, in carry-over references, and 
in heads and sub-heads; placing advertising on a reduced basis pro- 
portionate to last year's quota and by increasing ratio of advertising 
to general news; but, above all, by closer editing in all departments 
and elimination of complimentary lists and features which are not 
too important, etc. This will explain certain changes that our sub- 
scribers no doubt will note in this and succeeding issues since we 
have adopted several modifications for the purpose of conserving 
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“We want, limited though in some re- 
spects our ability to do so may be, to make 
them feel at home—and to know that 
they have friends in the British Isles who 
think of them and are glad to see them. 
That is the simple thought which is in 
our minds.” (J. A. Jefferson, Chairman, 
British Insurance Association.) 











THE BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
London, (an organizationiwhose membership 
embraces executives of Fire, Life, Casualty 
and Marine Companies located in Great 
Britain) extends a sincere welcome to all 
members of the insurance industry now serv- 
ing in, or who may later be inducted into, 
the armed forces of the United States, who 
may happen to be in the British Isles at any 
time while serving overseas. 


Reception committees have been set up in 
the principal cities and towns in Great Brit- 
ain, as listed on the card of introduction and 


identification, (see illustration above) which 


has been prepared for this purpose. 


To obtain such a card, application should be 
made to any insurance company with which 
the agent or broker has business relations. 
All insurance companies are fully acquainted 


with the details of this Hospitality Plan. 


As it cannot be known who will be going 
overseas, cards are available to all inducted 
members of the insurance industry and will 
be promptly issued without cost or obliga- 


tion of any sort. 





OVERSEAS FORCES 


HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE 
C. R. REDGRAVE, Chairman 


150 William Street, New York, N. Y. 











ARTICLES OF 1942 


To answer an inquiry concerned with advertising, the editor pre- 
pared the following summary of leading articles appearing in 


Best's Life News during the past twelve months. 


It is reproduced 


here for the benefit of those of our readers who might likewise 


be interested. 


February 


Clarence C. Klocksin of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, gave extensive coverage of 
the Life Insurance Events of 1941 and 
commented concerning their implications. 
Comparisons of War Clause Restrictions 
pertaining to civilians and those in the 
armed services in the United States and 
in Great Britain were presented in tabu- 
lar illustrative form. Our annual review 
of all Changes In The Life Insurance 
Company Field noted activities for 1941. 
The complete resolution of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
pertaining to Regulations For Security 
Valuations was included in February. 


March-April 


Task Before Us—Claude L. Benner, 
Vice President and Economist of the 
Continental American Life, in an article 
based on sound observation, reviewed the 
financial and economic changes in this 
country in recent years, and their effects 
on the institution of life insurance. Our 
Tax Policy—The editor covers the fiscal 
policies of the United States and quotes 
liberally from authentic sources, while 
pondering a trend towards national social- 
ism in this country. Survey of 1942— 
A. J. McAndless, President of Lincoln 
National Life, reports specific trends in 
the life insurance industry and forecasts 
expectancies for the future concerning 
increased purchases of government bonds, 
mortality rates, interest earnings, ex- 
penses, etc. 


War Prosperity—The editor comments 
on the rapid increases in cost of living 
and larger pay checks in the United States 
because of increase in war industry, point- 
ing to inflation “gap” and warns of neces- 
sity of draining this so it will not enter 
market to bid up prices of consumers’ 
goods. “Direct Issue of Securities”: the 
editor analyzes the practice of life insur- 
ance companies in bidding for bond issues 
directly instead of through open market 
purchases. 


May-June 


Tax Problems—A review of the exemp- 
tions allowed life insurance under the 
new 1942 Revenue Act. Life Insurance 
Today—an address by Leslie Gould, Fi- 
nancial Editor of the New York Journal- 
American—an important contribution by 
one outside the business looking in. Life 
Underwriting Under War Conditions—by 
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J. G. Parker, General Manager & Actuary, 
Imperial Life of Canada. A contrasting 
analysis of life insurance during war time 
comparing experiences of companies from 
all angles—asset changes, volume, adjust- 
ments, mortality claims of World War |! 
and recent statistics for World War II. 
Included is the Presidential address of 
John M. Laird, Vice President of the 
Connecticut General Life before the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, on the subject 
of “War Claim Payments.” 


July 


Our annual table of Average Yearly 
Net Costs comparing leading companies 
and the cost of their policies, presented in 
a manner which allows a check on the 
cost of insurance now and 20 years ago 
on a dollar and cents basis. 


What of the Future—Claude L. Benner, 
of the Continental American Life, again 
comes to us with an expert analysis of 
world conditions, and concludes with 
comments concerning the position of life 
insurance in a changed world. 


New Federal Taxation—The editor ana- 
lyzes the plan, which represents a compro- 
mise between the United States Treasury 
Department and life insurance company 
managements, pertaining to the basis of 
new federal taxes to be levied on the 
companies—an explanation of the difficult 
problems which had to be overcome. 


August 


Leading Companies—A tabular state- 
ment ranking the leading life insurance 
companies of the nation by assets, insur- 
ance written and insurance in force— 
first 30 companies by size own 87% of the 
assets of all companies and have 83% of 
all insurance in force. 


War Trends of Life Insurance—An ex- 
amination of life company activities in 
the purchase of Government Bonds, in- 
cluding changes in total accounts and com- 
ments on effect this will have on interest 
earnings. If interest rate of earnings in 
1917 had been maintained by life compa- 
nies for 1941, earnings in latter year 
would be approximately one-third of $1,- 
000,000,000 higher. 

Keep The Weeds Down—Clifton P. 
Mayfield, Fidelity Mutual, presents im- 
portant analysis concerning sources of 
prospects for life insurance under chang- 
ing conditions—Author’s conclusions are 
not those of haphazard thought. 


September 


American Insurance Abroad—The edi- 
tor reviews life insurance writings by 
American companies in foreign countries, 
reciting unfortunate position of many 
policyholders due to occupation by Japs 
of certain territories in Far East. Article 
contains first public reference to proposed 
“Life Insurance Conservation Act,” to be 
presented in Congress, the purpose of 
which is to preserve the interests of 
policyholders of American companies who 
are domiciled in, or residents of, terri- 
tories now in the hands of our enemies. 

Analysis of 1942 Buyers—The most 
complete institutional survey of current 
life insurance sales ever prepared—Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau report 
exhibited in detail—“White Collar” group 
accounts for 42% of sales and 57% of vol- 
ume. 

British Trends—-The editor of “The 
Review,” of London, summarizes the re- 
marks of William Penman in his presiden- 
tial address before the British Institute of 
Actuaries on War Mortality, War Clauses, 
Interest Earnings and Asset Depreciation. 
References are of particular interest and 
value to us in this country because we 
face similar situations through which the 
British have already passed. 


October 


Stock With Policy—This old time 
scheme of organizing and promoting life 
insurance companies, through the medium 
of placing company stock concurrent with 
sale of life insurance, recently enjoyed 
somewhat of a revival. The fundamental 
objections to such plans, and there are 
more than one, are discussed by the edi- 
tor. 


War Impact on Life Insurance—In a 
scholarly paper, Harry Cole Bates, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, analyzes questions 
relating to the effects of war on life in- 
surance, including problems of home 
office, field, legal, etc. An informative 
and helpful examination. 


War Articles—The life insurance busi- 
ness is confronted with many thorny ad- 
ministrative and procedural questions as 
a result of war conditions. Several of 
these are reviewed in this issue: Modifi- 
cation of Life Insurance Trusts as Re- 
quired by War (Herbert B. Thompson) : 
War Hazards and the Disability and 
Double Indemnity Benefits (Powell B. 
McHaney and Jos. R. Burcham); Settling 
Death Claims on Insureds in the Armed 
Services, (International Claim Associa- 
tion). 

Social Insurance—-A digest of the bill 
introduced in Congress in September by 
Representative Eliot of Massachusetts to 
establish a Federal Social Insurance Sys- 
tem, providing insurance benefits for un- 
employment, old age, disability and hospi- 
talization. A foretaste of “bigger and 
better” things to come. 
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Articles of 1942—Continued 


November 


Family Group Insurance—An editorial 
exposé of the many restrictions governing 
the policies and the payment of benefits 
of certain companies using mail order and 
radio solicitation campaigns in pushing 
the sale of “Low Cost” policies, insuring 
entire families from the “day old baby 
to 75 year old grandpa.” Our conclusions 

these forms are no “bargains.” These 
comments are not applicable to the usual 
form of Group insurance nor to regular 
companies offering broader benefits under 
“Family Group.” 

Group Annuities—This subject, of con- 
siderable importance in the insurance in- 
dustry today, not only because of its 
social significance, but also because of tax 
exemption features, receives “case his- 
tory’ treatment by an author eminently 
qualified—-H. FE. Blagden, Asst. Actuary, 
Prudential Insurance Company. 

Financial Problems—Grant Torrence, 
Treasurer, Business Men's Assurance 
Company, explores the overall situation 
pertaining to the many investment prob- 
lems facing life insurance company man- 
agements (economic and war borne), and 
points to the necessity of careful future 
planning. 

Policy Payments in War—A review of 
the perplexing questions, and the treat- 
ment thereof, created through war-time 
underwriting, presented in detail by one 
who is going “through the mill,” V. J. 
Skutt, Vice President, United Benefit Life 
Insurance Company. 

General—-Reproduction of an interest- 
ing complaint on the part of the editor 
of “The Review,” London insurance maga- 
zine, regarding unsatisfactory situation ex- 
isting in England as concerns taxation of 
annuities. We compare British procedure 
with treatment in United States—Jncome 
Tax and Annuities. This issue also con- 
tains an abbreviated but complete digest 
of the Soldiers' and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act, as amended October 6, 1942. 


December 


“Life Aggregates” presents important 
total figures of the life insurance industry 
in @ manner permitting leading statistical 
comparisons. Analysis indicates that 
“recommended” companies own 98% of 
all assets and have in force 96% of all 
insurance, 

Life Insurance in a General Office—The 
story of the establishment of a profitable 
life insurance department in a general 
insurance office by one who made an out- 
standing success at it—Dwight G. John- 
son, Vice President of Herkness, Peyton, 
Bishop, Inc., Philadelphia. The pitfalls, 
and the windfalls, are lucidly described. 
Looking for increased profitable business ? 
Study this account. 

Selling Retirement Income—Taking 100 
average men at age 25, Francis J. O’Brien 
(Franklin Life) reports that of the 64 still 
living at age 65, 54 are dependent. This 
distressing fact furnishes the base for 
defining a well rounded sales technique, 
and an explanation of the necessity of pro- 
viding for old age. 

Revenue Act of 1942—The Equitable 


FEBRUARY 1, 1943 


Life of New York points to the sales pos- 
sibilities available for the writing of new 
life insurance due to increased taxes 
called for in the new Act. In conjunction 
therewith the editors throw in their inter- 
pretation of the Victory Tax. While on 
the subject of taxes, an article in this 
issue, “Policyholders Pay Invisible Taxes,” 
reveals that only 4.63% of all special in- 
surance taxes, licenses and fees, collected 
from all insurance companies, was used 
by the states for service to policyholders 
—remainder went for general revenue or 
for purposes other than supervision of in- 
surance companies. 

Billion Dollar Club—A tabulation of 
all United States corporations having a 
billion or more in resources. Of the 32 
corporations listed, 8 are life insurance 
companies and they owned 31'12% of the 
$67,565,000,000 in the entire group. 


January, 1943 


Social Insurance Plans—An editorial 
study of the Beveridge (pre-natal to the 
return to dust) Social Insurance Plan 
recommended for Great Britain, compared 
with similar movements here and in New 
Zealand, including an analysis of the fi- 
nancial and economic factors involved. A 
large dose for the people to swallow, or 
to be asked to think about, while a vic- 
torious decision in the greatest war of 
all time is still in the balance. 

1942 Review—A close-up sketch of 
life insurance in action during 1942, by 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, Manager & General 
Counsel of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, wherein the magnifi- 
cent efforts of companies, agencies and 
agents in doing their part to win the war, 
are explained. 

As a result of general questionnaires 
the editors report the modifications made 
by all companies in rates, reserve bases 
and dividends for 1942 and 1943, in de- 
tailed statistical surveys, under the titles 
“Rate and Other Changes” and “Dividend 
and Related Actions.” 

Women’s New Place in Insurance— 
Mildred F. Stone covers this important 
topic from all angles, outlining the op- 
portunities available now and in the future 
for qualified women seeking positions in 
home offices, selling, public relations and 
education. 

Financing Agents—A _ renovated plan 
for financing old as well as new agents, 
the “Incentive Financing Plan” employed 
by the Sun Life of Canada, is enthusias- 
tically credited by W. S. Penny, Director 
of Agencies, with large savings in cost, 
more successful agents with*less appoint- 
ees, increased business from new and 
old agents, and improved agency morale 
wherever the plan has been used. 

World Per Capita Insurance—By the 
editors; a statistical discussion affording 
base for comparing per capita figures in 
Allied and Axis nations—the Allies stand 
out. ~ 

x * * 
THE PUDDING 

Of the cash left by decedents in the United 
States, 86 per cent comes from the proceeds 
of life insurance policies; 14 per cent from 
all other investment sources combined. Can 
there be any question as to which is the best 


buy for one's family? 
—Western Life News 





MUTUAL LIFE (N. Y.) 
1843-1943 


SING a popular phrase “the first hun- 

dred years are the hardest." If this be 
true, the oldest mutual life insurance com- 
pany in this country to issue a policy, can 
look ahead to satisfactory progress. A com- 
pany that has successfully solved its prob- 
lems under varying conditions for a century, 
merits congratulations and we take this 
opportunity to extend ours. 

In 1843 John Tyler was President of the 
United States—population 17,069,453. The 
effects of the panic of 1837 had not fully 
passed away. Agriculture was the principal 
occupation of most people, and those en- 
gaged in manufacturing in general limited 
their activities to the primary stage. Under 
such circumstances the idea of a mutual 
life insurance company developed in the 
mind of Alfred Pell, who was the New York 
representative of Mutual Safety Insurance 
Company of England—marine and fire risks. 
He interested 35 others in the project and 
the company was incorporated May 9, 1842 
by special act of the state legislature. In 
order to begin business it was essential to 
have applications totaling $500,000 of insur- 
ance. 

The new company offered only two plans 
—Whole Life and Term. The latter was 
written for the period desired by the ap- 
plicant, while the former was limited to 
$10,000 as maximum. Restrictions were 
plentiful in these contracts. On February 
|, 1843, Thomas N. Ayres, the company’s 
first agent, paid a premium of $108.50 and 
subsequently was issued the first policy. The 
first financial report was dated January 31, 
1844 and showed these data: Policies issued 
462 amounting to $1,611,718 of insurance. 
“Of the original subscribers, more than 140 
have neglected to take out their policies.” 
The boys had trouble in placing their poli- 
cies even in those days. Cash received was 
$38,502.43. The English custom of appor- 
tioning dividends every fifth year—in form 
of paid-up additions only—was adopted and 
continued until 1866. 


At the end of the company’s first decade 
the assets were $2,543,302, while insurance 
in force exceeded $19,000,000; dividends of 
$255,704 had been declared and $1,500,000 
had been paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. In 1855, the company engaged 
Sheppard Homans, a noted mathematician. 
By 1860 he had compiled the American 
Experience Table of Mortality. Mr. Homans 
also contributed a new and more equitable 
method for the calculation of dividends. 

Those who have quided the destiny of 
Mutual Life down through the years are 
most deserving of a vote of appreciation 
from all life insurance companies. The in- 
tangible good will built up by such a long 
period of uninterrupted service radiates in 
all directions and is of benefit to all com- 
panies in varying degrees. Whether this 
company will celebrate its second centennial 
one hundred years hence we do not know, 
but we do know that during the first one 
hundred years Mutual Life has met with 
fortitude and passed with honors the most 
critical of all tests—time. 
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offers to its fieldmen 
a line of complete personal 
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HOSPITALIZATION 
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ADVANCE 1942 FIGURES 


1942 are in many cases estimated. They are not to 
be confused with excerpts from official company 
statements, although they are often identical. Advance 
figures are, however, indicative of general results and in 
this respect are of interest to our readers. 
BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE—The_ com 
pany s income increased from $8,378,270 to $9,500,000: 
assets increased $3,000,000 ; insurance in force rose from 
$152,491,802 to $161,282,618 and the benefits paid 
to policyholders increased from $2,814,048 to $3,092. 
045. The amount of insurance written during the year 
was $29,476,757. EQUITABLE LIFE (1A.): Lite in- 
surance in force increased $15,712,980, bringing the 
total insurance in force to $634,433,013; the paid-for 
volume for the month of December, 1942 was $7,309. 
881, and this represents a gain of 18.4% over the same 
month in 1941. FRANKLIN (/LL.): Insurance in 
force, $231,452,672; assets, $52,936,382, a gain of $4.- 
814,081 ; the company owns $5,651,967 of U. S. 
ernment bonds and $5,597,145 F.H.A. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD: The sales for 1942 
totaled over $46,000,000. The gain in life insurance in 
force was $20,000,000, bringing the total to $470,000. 
O00 at this time. The amount of insurance lapsed in 
1942 was $4,000,000 less than in 1941. NATIONAL 
LIFE (VT.): The income was $40,907,000; a total of 
$18,494,000 was paid to policyholders; the insurance 
written was $41,287,000 compared with $53, 806,225 
in 1941. The insurance in force, however, increased from 
$600, 130,230 to $614,989,556. The assets were increased 
by $13,001,604, making the total at this time $251,243 
384. NORTHWESTERN NATL. (MINN.), 
1942 Statements” article in this issue. OHJO STATI: 
LIFE: Insurance in force increased $6,961,227, making 
a total at the present time of $117,035,555 and the in- 
surance written was $13,198,364. PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE: The insurance written was approximately $25.- 
000,000 which brings the total in force to $189,500,000 
at this time. This represents a gain of over $8,500,000 
for the year. The assets likewise increased $4,000,000 
and at present amount to over $48,250,000. THE 
TRAVELERS: New insurance for the year totaled 
$563,000,000. This is exclusive of the $760,700,000 ad. 
ditional under Group policies. The premiums for the 
Life policies total $109,900,000. 
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1943 DIVIDEND AND OTHER CHANGES 


(Continuing information shown in January edition, 
pages 33-34) 


TLANTIC LIFE (VA.): Effective January 1st 
A isconsinse the issuance of participating insur- 

ance, as this volume had been on a relatively small 
scale. BANKERS LIFE (1A.): Dividends continued ; 
interest same, 344%, on options and dividends. BENE- 
FICIAL (UTAH): Dividends continued on policies 
issued before January Ist; interest on dividends 3%. 
on withdrawable instalments 2%, on non-withdrawable 
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‘nstalments 21%4%. Rates and values changed to 3% 
basis January Ist. (See “Company Section”). CON- 
NECTICUT SAVINGS BANKS: For first year divi- 
dends in 1943—see “Company Section.” CROWN LIFE 
(CAN.): New scale of dividends adopted May 1, 1942, 
will be continued in 1943; 4% interest on options and 
dividends. EQUITABLE LIFE (CAN.): Dividends 
continued; 4% interest on dividends and instalment 
options. Company will increase non-par rates early in 
1943. FARMERS UNION (1A.): Dividends increased 
about 15%; interest on dividends and options 32%. 
Company adopted new policies on 3% basis January 
ist. FIDELITY LIFE (formerly Saskatchewan Life): 
Dividends continued ; interest on dividends and options 
at contract rate. Settlement options reduced to 3% 
basis January Ist. /LLINOIS BANKERS: Dividends 
continued to April 1, 1943; 3% interest on options and 
dividends. KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL: Daivi- 
dends continued; interest on dividends 342% and on 
withdrawable settlements 3% and 24%%, non-withdraw- 
able 34%% and 3%. LAFAYETTE (IND.): Divi- 
dends continued; interest 34% on options and divi- 
dends. LONDON LIFE (CAN.): Dividends reduced 
about 50¢ per $1,000; interest on dividends and op- 
tions 314%, non-withdrawable options 334%. MANU- 
FACTURERS LIFE (CAN.): All participating pre- 
miums increased January 15th, no change in surrender 
values—except for Term plans basis for calculating 
non-par premiums has been revised, resulting in some 
increases and some decreases; no change in Single 
Premiums for Life and Endowment plans. 1943 divi- 
dends adjusted to new premium rates. (See “Company 
Section”). MUTUAL LIFE (N. Y.): Dividends con- 
tinued. (See “Company Section”). NEW YORK 
LIFE: Dividends continued, as well as same rate of 
interest on dividends left with the company, funds arits- 
ing from matured life insurance and annuity contracts 
(3%). PACIFIC MUTUAL: Dividend scale adopted 
May 1, 1942, continued until further notice—action on 
excess interest will be taken sometime in June. PRES- 
BYTERIAN MINISTERS: Dividends continued ; 1n- 
terest on instalments and dividends continued at 4%. 
PRUDENTIAL (N. J.): Ordinary, Intermediate and 
Industrial dividends—latter with minor changes—will 
he same as last year; no changes in accumulated divi- 
dends and settlement options. (See “Company Sec- 
tion.”) SECURITY LIFE & ACCIDENT (COLO.): 
Dividends continued with only slight changes; 3.6% 
allowed on dividends and options. SOUTHWEST- 
ERN LIFE (TEX.): Effective January Ist the com- 
pany changed from American Experience Table of 
Mortality 34%% to 3% interest. (See “Company Sec- 
tion.”) VOLUNTEER STATE: Effective January 
Ist company adopted new premiums and _ settlement 
options (3% interest guaranteed) and annuities. (See 
“Company Section.”) WESTERN LIFE (MONT.): 


Dividends continued ; 4% on dividends and options. 











L.-208—Superintendent of Agencies, or will consider Florida agency; 


successful managerial record, mcluding home office experience, age 52, 


married, no other dependents. Very good references. 


POSITION OPEN 


Competent life insurance accountant, male or female, home office 


position, permanent, small company located in Pacific Northwest. 


Write box 2X Best's Life Insurance News. 
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A COMPLETE “KIT” 
OW. FOR EVERY 
UNION CENTRAL 
AGENT! 


Another important sales "tool" Union Central 
provides its field force. Another reason why 
Union Central agents like to work 
for this Company! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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1942 STATEMENTS 


F PRIMARY interest to the 
O) miosis of our readers—and 

of course to your editors also 
—are the figures for the various 
companies for the year recently 
ended. No effort is spared on our 
part to bring such figures to our 
subscribers as soon as possible. This 
year most of the statements will 
probably arrive later than usual, due 
to fewer employees in home offices, 
as well as the presence of new and 
untrained personnel. The situation 
is not altogether dissimilar in Best 
Company. Representative figures 
from all company reports at hand 
will be published each week in Best’s 
Weekly Life Bulletin. The News 
will contain cumulative figures for 
the monthly period. The data pre- 
sented through these media _ will 
therefore eliminate the necessity in 
most cases of writing for individual 
company results—our revised ana- 
lytical reports will not be available 
until after March lst for companies 
early in the alphabet. 


The First Statement 


As usual, the annual report of the 
Northwestern National Life, Minne- 
apolis, is the first one to reach us. 
The company is able to accomplish 
this feat each year by a special ac- 
counting arrangement. The state- 
ment shows: Total admitted assets 
as of December 31, 1942 of $93,777,- 
557; total liabilities, $86,629,562; 
capital, $1,650,000; unallocated sur- 
plus funds, $2,576,015 ; general con- 
tingency reserve, $700,000; special 
contingency reserve for fluctuations 
in asset values, interest rates, mor- 
tality and disability rates, and for 
policy dividends not yet declared, 
$2,221,980; and insurance in force, 
$498,544,076. The gain in insurance 
in force was $17,346,565, although 
new business was $888,099 less than 
1941. In 1942 the company pur- 
chased new issues of United States 
Government securities aggregating 
$13,355,000 par value, bringing total 
United States Government Bonds 
owned to $34,047,883, which is 
36.3% of total assets. 
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In a news release accompanying 
the statement, President O. J. 
Arnold strikes an appropriate key- 
note when he says, “It’s alright to 
think and plan for a better world in 
grand terms and on a grand scale 
but we must not let the glittering 
promise of such plans cause us to 
forget that each of us has his per- 
sonal job to do if they are to be made 
real.” 





THE FUTURE 


By ASA V. CALL, President 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


IFE insurance looks forward to a 

good year in 1943, with increased 
avenues of production resulting 
from peak employment and higher 
average income levels. Investment 
return will be less satisfactory be- 
cause of heavy purchases of gov- 
ernment bonds yielding low rates of 
interest, and the shrunken market 
for mortgage money. But these con- 
ditions are a part of the war econ- 
omy and must be regarded as tem- 
porary. The whole nation is going to 
get along with less of everything, 
and the institution of life insurance 
is no exception. 

The prospects for the future— 
both the immediate short-term out- 
look and the post-war period of re- 
conversion—are eminently satisfac- 
tory if we can avoid Four Fallacies: 
(1) Regimentation of private indus- 
try; (2) Repudiation or its equiva- 
lent devaluation; (3) Destructive 
taxation of initiative and (4) Irides- 
cent internationalism. We are giving 
our sons, our wealth, and the sweat 
and tears of generations to come, to 
win this war. We must not let the 
social planners for internationalism 
give away what is left of a glorious 
country. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 
RECENT report indicates that 


service men have already pur- 
chased $35,000,000,000 of the new 


National Service Life Insurance. 





VICTORY COMES FIRST 


By D. J. WELLENKAMP, 
Washington National Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


IGHT now the first and foremost 

job of all Americans is TO WIN 
THE WAR! There is not the 
slightest doubt of the truth of that 
statement in the mind and heart of 
every loyal American citizen. Every 
man, woman, and child old enough 
to appreciate the value of democracy 
and the American way of life is 
working toward the victory which 
shall be ours. Many fathers, sons, 
husbands, and brothers are in the 
armed forces of this nation; many 
others are engaged in vital war pro- 
duction ; the rest of us are doing the 
best we can on the home front, buy- 
ing bonds and giving our spare hours 
to war activities. Ours is a com- 
bined WILL TO WIN! 

Victory is our first objective. But 
there are secondary objectives of 
which we must not lose sight if our 
eventual victory is to preserve the 
precious liberties on which our na- 
tion was founded. Some of our 
liberties we have rightfully and will- 
ingly turned over to our govern- 
ment leaders “for the duration” with 
the understanding that they are to be 
returned to us after the national 
emergency has passed. We must not 
forget this fact and we must not 
allow our representatives in Con- 
gress to forget it either! 

We expect to make sacrifices and 
we make them gladly. Many privi- 
leges and liberties which we enjoy 
and demand as our rightful due dur- 
ing time of peace are trustfully laid 
aside “for the duration” to be re- 
turned to us im full when victory is 
achieved. A victory without freedom 
would be a hollow thing—Americans 
will keep their American way oi 
life! 

In recent years a tendency has 
been noted in many governments 
toward regimentation, totalitarian 
ism, and socialism. Social reformers 
have taken pot shots at free enter- 
prise and private initiative. Let us 
make it clear to all that these “isms” 
are not wanted and will not be tol- 
erated by Americans. Right now we 
are all marching shoulder to shoulder 
toward victory in our fight against 
the Axis powers. When that victory 
is attained we shall continue our 
American way of life! 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Aetna Life: Two members of Shepard 
and Company, general agents, in Hart- 
ford, Conn., were honored at a luncheon 
on January 9. The field men were John 
H. Carey, Jr., who led all the Life sales- 
men; and John P. Sheehan, who sold 
more Accident insurance than any other 
representative of the company. This is 
the first time in the history of the com- 
pany that the leaders in both these fields 
have been connected with the same agency. 


SS = 2 


American Mutual Life: Vice president 
and superintendent of agencies, H. S. Mc- 
Conachie, has advised the appointment 
of A. D. Fogarty, as general agent for 
the company in Des Moines, lowa. 


a 2} @ 


American United Life: Henry W. But- 
tolph, Actuary of the company, died on 
December 27th. Mr. Buttolph was named 
\ctuary of the American Central Life In- 
surance Company in 1916. In 1929 he 
hecame Secretary and Actuary, and until 
the time of his death he continued to serve 
in this capacity, although in 1936 the 
\merican Central merged with the United 
Life to form the present company. 


x «k* * 
Bankers Life (Neb.): Field men of the 


company earned over 13.4% more in 1942 
than in 1941, —— to a recent an- 
nouncement by C. H. Heyl, Director of 
Agencies. pretiadonsy indications show 
an increase of more than 5% over the 
company’s 1941 record production, plus a 
marked reduction in the lapsation of busi- 
ness. The business in force was increased 
approximately $6,500,000, making the total 
in force at this time $131,000,000. The 
leading agency for the company was that 
of Marshall, located in Fairbury, Ne- 
braska. 
x *«* * 


Berkshire Life: Harrison L. Amber, 
President, has announced the appointment 
of W’. Rankin Furey as home office direc- 
tor of agencies. Mr. Furey has been gen- 
eral agent for the company in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. since 1929, 

One of W. Rankin Furey’s first official 
acts as new home office Supervisor of 
Agencies, was to appoint Rk. Maxwell 
Stevenson as his successor in the Pitts- 
burgh General Agency. 


x** * 


Central Life (lowa): A form letter is 
being sent to all insureds and assignees 
requesting cooperation to help eliminate 
unnecessary work. It is customary when 
the policy is assigned that a premium 
notice be sent to both the insured and the 
assignee. The company requests, due to 
curtailment of personnel, that in the 
future only one notice be sent and that 
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one be to the individual who pays the pre- 
mium. Insureds and assignees are also 
requested not to write the company for 
information that can be secured from the 


policies. 
oo 2 -@ 


Chicago Association of Life Under- 


writers: Leather books entitled “Life in 
Service Record Book” have been sent to 
125 members of the Association who are 
in the armed services throughout the 
world, according to information received 
from President James H. Brennan. The 
book contains a number of divisions per- 
mitting the individuals to keep accurate 
records of their time in the service from 
the day they are sworn in to the day of 
discharge. 

Dr. James H. Pearce, Associate Gen- 
eral Agent for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life at Peoria, Illinois, was the guest 
speaker at a recent Chicago Association 
luncheon. His talk was entitled “Selling 
Life Insurance Under Current Condi- 
tions.” Dr. Pearce is nationally known as 
one of the few successful blind agents. 
He was a practising physician prior to 
losing his sight in 1916. 

Edward H. McDermott, attorney, was 
the guest speaker before the Chicago Life 
Insurance and Trust Council. His topic 
was “Trends in Federal Taxation.” 


eo 2 


Columbian National: This year the 
Arnold Harmelin Agency of the company 
will celebrate its 25th anniversary. \/r. 
Harmelin began his career as an agent 
with the company in January, 1918 in 
Newark, N. J. In 1923 he moved to New 
York and since 1928 has been located at 
60 John Street. For the year 1942 the 
paid-for volume of his Agency ranks 
No. 4 among those of the company. 
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Connecticut General: Thomas W. Rus- 
sell, the company’s general agent in Hart- 
ford, has recently completed the writing 
of a comprehensive Retirement plan for 
the employees of the J. B. Williams Com- 
pany of Glastonbury, Connecticut. The 
plan provides benefits for both past and 
future service. 

The company also has a factory in 
Montreal, Canada. A Retirement plan 
is now being prepared for employees in 
that factory. 

x * 


Equitable Life (N. Ya A new service, 
“Prepayment Reserve Plan” has been put 
in effect for the company’s farm loan 
borrowers in the Middle West. The bor- 
rower can transmit to the company any 
surplus funds he can spare and such 
funds can be used in the future to repay 
principal and interest as same falls due. 
No interest is allowed on these prepay- 
























































ments but when a borrower prepays a 
portion of his loan that portion ceases to 
bear mortgage interest. 


2? 8 
Equitable Life (lowa): H. E. Aldrich, 


72, former Vice President and member 
of the Board of Directors of the com- 
pany, died on December 16th. Mr. Ald- 
rich served the company for a period 
of 43 years. He began as an agent in 


1893. 
oe: 2-2 


Fidelity Mutual Life: H. Gordon Hurd 
was recently elected Vice President and 
Actuary at the first session of the Board 
of Directors following the annual com- 
pany meeting. Mr. Hurd joined the com- 
pany in 1920 as Assistant Actuary and 
was promoted to Actuary in 1930. 

Glenn A. Stearns has accepted a posi- 
tion as supervisor of agencies in this 
company. He formerly held a_ similar 
position for the Union Mutual Life. 

Carl E. Smith has been appointed Man- 
ager for the company in Springfield, 


Mass. 
= &@:- 


Franklin Life Insurance Company: 
The Jack Wiseman Agency, St. Louis, 
Missouri, again leads all other Franklin 
agencies in paid production, premium and 
persistency. The 1942 gain over 1941 was 
approximately 25%. 

Kurrus, for several years a 
mortgage banker in St. Louis, has joined 
the company. His principal activities will 
be in the Mortgage Loan Department. 


2S 


Great-West Life: The first edition of a 
new publication appropriately called 
“Link” has recently been released from 
the press. The purpose of the publica- 
tion is to furnish information of interest 
to personnel both in the home office, 
field and in the services. 


x * &* 


Guardian Life: The company’s two 
largest agencies in New York City—F. S. 
Doremus and James E. Bragg—recently 
merged and are now known as the Dore- 
mus-Bragg Agency. The headquarters 
will be in the home office building. At the 
same time, Arthur L. Sullivan was made 
Associate Manager and George Levyser as 
assistant to the Managers. Max Reinboth, 
a veteran leader of the Doremus Agency, 
was appointed District Manager in charge 
of the branch of the new agency at Pater- 
son, N. J. . 
(Continued on the next page) 





Recent Developments—Continued 

Jack Leventhal has been appointed Co- 
Manager with Jerome A. Rooney of the 
Rooney-Leventhal Agency. Ludwig B. 
Lasko was also appointed Manager of the 
company’s Columbus Circle Agency to 
succeed James Faller, who is retiring 
after 15 years ™ * - ee 


illinois Bankers Life: O. F. David, Sec- 
retary, has recently advised us that 100% 
of the home office employees, and 97.4% 
of the total employees, including those 
in the field, have assigned 10% of their 
incomes to the purchase of War Savings 


Bonds. 
x «* *® 


John Hancock Mutual: Information has 
been received from Paul F. Clark, Vice 
President, advising the retirement of 
George W. Baker and Henry L. Gottes- 
man. They have completed 50 and 36 
“ee of service, respectively. George 
B. Thompson, Jr. will succeed Mr. Baker 
as District Manager at Worcester, and 
Max Mell will succeed Mr. Gottesman 
as District Manager at Newark. 
Lawrence A. Chiello and Harry J. 
Cole have both been promoted from As- 
sistant Managerships to Managerships at 
New London, Conn. and Orange, N. J. 
James D. Edgecomb has been appointed 
General Agent for the company’s office 
at Dallas, Texas, to succeed Ricks Strong 
who recently entered the armed services 
as a First Lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 
Edward H. Duffy, formerly District 
Manager for the company at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed Re- 
gional Manager for the Northern New 
England territory. He succeeds Homer 
C. Wadman, who in turn takes his place 
at Quincy. Charles B. Wylie, formerly 
District Manager at Indianapolis, has 
been promoted to Supervisor of Field 
Training for the East Central Regional 
territory 
: x * * 


Kansas City Life: President W. E. 

Bixby has announced the appointment of 

C. W. Arnold as Assistant Superintend- 

ent of Agencies. In his 21 years with 

the company, Mr. Arnold has filled a 

number of positions son -~ home office. 
* 


Life Advertisers Association: The “Ex- 
hibits by Mail” competition, sponsored 
by the Association in lieu of the annual 
convention, has recently been completed. 
The Sweepstakes winners were as follows: 
Group 1—Monarch Life; Group 2—Ex- 
celsior Life; Group 3—Franklin Life; 
and Group 4—Provident Mutual Life. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia: 
Ira A. Travis has been made General 
Agent, Ordinary Department, for the 
company in San Antonio, Texas. 

x «x * 


Lincoln National Life: Frank J. Trav- 

ers, 2nd Vice President, has been com- 
missioned a Lieutenant (Senior Grade) 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve. Lieutenant 
Travers is now stationed in Washington, 
D. C., where he is doing spe~ialized work 
for the Navy in the Office uf Procure- 
ment and Material. 
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Manhattan Life: Corporal Mel J. Ap- 
pleton, former Supervisor of the Ranni 
Agency, is really selling life insurance. 
His weekly production approximates $3,- 

000. He is on special duty with the 
Insurance Department of the Army and 
sells Government Insurance to men in- 
ducted into the Service. There are no 
commissions involved, of course, but as he 
indicates, it is certainly a most pleasant 
job placing this much protection so fre- 
quently. 

Ray Warren has been promoted from 
Manager to General Agent of the Cleve- 
land Office 

x * 


Manufacturers Life: On Christmas day, 
Dr. Hamilton C. Cruikshank, M.B., 
D.P.H., Medical Officer of the company, 
died at his home. Dr. Cruikshank had 
a varied career prior to joining the com- 
pany in 1927. He was in the medical 
service of the Canadian Pacific Railway : 
was a member of the Army Medical 
Corps from 1915-1918 in France; he 
entered the Department of Public Health 
as Director of Laboratories in the city 
of Toronto, and in 1924 was promoted 
to Deputy Medical Officer of Health. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: David B. Adler. 
C.L.U., and a member of the company’s 
agency forces since 1918, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Buffalo, New 
York. He will succeed Laurence G. 
Thebaud, general agent since 1929 who 
has resigned to devote his entire at- 
tention to personal production. 


x *« 


Metropolitan Life: Walter H. Everiss. 
formerly Manager of one of the com- 
pany’s two offices in Richmond, Va., has 
been transferred to a similar position at 
Durham, N. C. and the branch office at 
Henderson, N. C. W. Stanley Teagle 
succeeded Mr. Everiss in one of the 
Richmond offices. Coite H. Jones, for- 
merly Manager at Durham, N. C. has 
been appointed Manager for the company 
at Newport News, Va., succeeding the 
late Elea W. Fenn. 

Lloyd G. Bair, Manager for the com- 
pany’s district office at Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, has been transferred to Roanoke, 
Virginia and promoted to Manager of 
the company’s office in that city. Harvey 
E. Bearden, Acting Manager for one of 
the company’s two district offices in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has been appointed 
Manager of that office. William ue Smith, 
formerly Assistant Manager at Durham, 
N. C. has been appointed Manager to 
succeed Lloyd G. Bair in Lynchburg, Va. 

John R. Buhr, formerly Manager for 
the company at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
has been put in charge of the district 
office at Kansas City, Kansas. Webster 


W. Conley has taken his place at Fort ~ 


Smith, Ark. John J. Donlon has been 
promoted from the Kansas City, Kansas 
office to the Sedalia, Missouri office, re- 
placing Riley G. Cunningham who is on 
sick leave. 

Wiliam J. Harper, Personnel Officer 
for the company since 1934 and an em- 
ployee for 45 years, died at his home in 


Mount Vernon recently. During his !ong 
years of service, Mr. Harper served in 
many capacities. He was also active in 
the extra-curricular activities of e 
company. 

x * * 


Mutual Benefit Life: J. 7. Causey of the 
company’s Atlanta, Georgia office, was tlie 
1942 volume and lives leader. The com- 
pany’s Chicago-Parsons Agency led all 
other agencies with a production of $6. 
998,359 

W. Franklyn White has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary in charge ot disal)! 
ity underwriting and other matters relat- 
ing to disability business. He assumed his 
new duties on January 4, succeeding thie 
late Joseph P. Marron. 

fra ly. Shattuck, a member of the com- 
pany’s agency department, has been named 
Assistant Secretary to succeed Albert WW. 
AKissam who relinquished his post due to 
illness. Mr. Shattuck entered the com- 
pany’s services in 1907. These services 
were continuous except for the period 
1917-1920, when he was _ serving his 
country. 

Harold D. Moore has been appointed 
supervisor of the company’s agency in 
Portland, Maine, until a successor to Don 
H. Stimpson, whose resignation as gen 
eral agent was recently tendered, is ap 
pointed. Mr. Moore will have full charge. 

Alvon H. Doty has been appointed 
manager of the company’s Chatt: anooga, 
Tennessee office. He was formerly gen- 
eral agent for the company in Sioux City, 
lowa. 

x* *&* * 


Mutual Life: Robert W. Shepard, Mort- 
gage Analyst in the Real Estate Depart 
ment since 1940, has been appointed Man 
ager of Buildings to succeed the late 
Jeremiah K. Cronin. Mr. Shepard will 
have charge of the management of al! 
company-owned real estate, including the 
home office building. 

J. Roger Hull, Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies, has announced that 
Frank B. Jackson, home office super- 
visor, will temporarily serve af Acting 
Manager of the company’s McMillin 
Agency in Philadelphia. J. L. McMillin 
will become Manager of the Memphis, 
Tennessee office. 

With the retirement after 49 years 
of service of Clarence Crocker, the com 
pany has announced the appointment of 
James Wilson, Jr. as Superintendent of 
the Purchasing Division. Mr. Wilson has 
served in this division since 1935 in 
various capacities. 


~x~ * * 


National Life (Vt.): Vice President Ed- 
ward D. Field has announced that the 
entire sales activities of the company’s 
representatives in the state of Vermont 
are now under the jurisdiction of Fred 
S. Brynn, Mr. Brynn joined the compan) 
in 1929 and rose from the ranks to the 
position of Assistant Director of Agen- 
cies. 

John L. Tivney has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Har- 
risburg, Pa. to succeed the late Scott J. 
Corbett. 
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New York Life: Don H. Stimpson has 

been appointed Agency Director of the 

Maine Branch Office located in Portland, 

to succeed M. H. Neale, who is retiring 

after 47 years of service. | 
x «* * 


Northwestern Mutual Life: 
Theisen, C.L.U. has been transferred as 
General Agent in Lincoln, Nebraska to 
Denver, Colorado. Mr. Thetsen has been 
associated with the company since 1919. 
Milton H. Koch, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany’s General Agency in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, will succeed Mr. Theisen at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Ralph L. 


x * * 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Baldo Jvanco- 
sich, Assistant Manager of the company’s 
San Francisco branch office, has .been 
promoted to Assistant Manager of the 
Brokerage Department in that office. Mr. 
Ivancovich has been in the insurance 
business in various capacities since 1906. 
x * * 


Ohio State Life: The Cleveland Agency 
of the company, under the managership ot 
(Carl Adams, has tor the fourth consecu 
tive year won the President’s Victory 
Trophy for outstanding sales work. 
SS a: @ 

Scranton Life: Frank E. Garvey, asso- 
ciated with the company for the past 25 
years, was recently made Treasurer to 
succeed the late J. F. Lavis. Cashier 
Robert V. Foy was promoted to Assistant 
Treasurer, and James Langan was ad- 
vanced from Bookkeeper to Cashier. 
Edward W. Evans was named to the 


Board of Directors as successor of 
Duncan T. Campbell, who died recently. 
x * * 


Security Mutual Life (N. Y.): Charles H. 
Sutman, home office underwriter, and 
Robert S. Kohn, director of public rela- 
tions, have been granted leaves of absence 
to enter the armed forces. 

- =. 


Southwestern Life:L co J. Mollett. assist 
ant agency director for the company 
since 1926, died on December 27. C. 
llalter Lamberth, representative of the 
company since 1919, died on December 
25. 

x * * 


State Mutual Life: Charles H. Sims, 
C.L.U. has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in the state of North 
Carolina and will have headquarters in 
Greensboro. He succeeds Henry P. Foust, 
who recently resigned that position in 
order to devote his time to his personal 
clientele. 
x * * 

The Travelers: The company recently an- 
nounced several changes in its branch 
offices personnel. L. Beauchamp Selman 
and William M. Dow, field assistants in 
Oklahoma City and Seattle, Washington, 
respectively, have been made assistant 
managers for the Life, Accident & Group 
Departments at Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
Seattle, Washington. Otto L. Zeus and 
Charles R. Young, assistant managers for 
the company at San Francisco and Okla- 
homa City, have been promoted to man- 
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agers of the Life, Accident and Group 
Departments at San Francisco and Little 
Rock, respectively. John P. Bounds, Jr., 
and Edward P. Bennett, Jr. have been 
made field assistants in San Antonio and 
Lubbock, Texas, respectively. 

Thomas Ww. Herb has recently been ap- 
pointed Field Assistant for the Life, Ac- 
and group departments of the company in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Herbert G. Behan has been appointed 
field assistant of the Life, Accident and 
Group Departments for the company in 
their Hartitord branch office. 

Trygve Olaf Runsvold has been ap- 
pointed Field Assistant for the Life, Ac- 
cident and Group Departments of the 
company’s Minneapolis branch office. 

x «ke 


Union Central: The company was 
awarded a 10% banner by the U. S. 
freasury Department in recognition of 
the fact that employees are investing over 
10% of their pay in War Bonds. The 
presentation was made to President W. 
Howard Cox. The company has also 
purchased $16,255,000 of \var Bonds in a 
recent nationwide drive. 

The company has established its second 
agency in Boston. The new one will be 
under the management of P. L. Fowler, 
C.L.U., who was formerly District Super- 
visor. L. R. McGauly has been made 
Manager of the company’s Binghamton, 
N. Y. Agency. George P. Williams has 
been made Acting Manager of the com- 
pany’s Denver Agency to succeed Guy C. 
Lyman, who recently died. 

‘E. C. Wheeler, of the Charles B. Knight 
Agency, New York, led all of the com- 
pany’s agents’ production in 1942. Mr. 
Wheeler paid for $929,614 of new busi- 
ness. 

Eli E. Plumley, Agency Supervisor for 
the company in Philadelphia, died re- 
cently. His death came a little more than 
a week after his appointment to the su- 
pervisory post. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, of 
New York City, has announced the 
paid-for business for December, 1942 
amounted to $796,500. Including life in- 
surance and annuities, the total business 
for 1942 was $19,394,338. The increase 
in life insurance alone over 1941 is ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 

x * * 


United States Life: Perry B. Hough, Jr. 
has been appointed Manager of the com- 
pany’s branch office located in the home 
office building, according to information 
recently received from Richard Khode- 
beck, Superintendent of Agencies. Mr. 
Hough will specialize in the sale of Acci- 
dent and Health insurance. 


TO KEEP 'EM GOING 


DVICE for the continuance of small ads 
by the "Thames Valley Times”: 

"One word won:t tell you very much 
You've got to keep on talking; 

One step won't take you very far, 
You've got to keep on walking; 

One inch won't make you very tall, 
You've got to keep on growing; 

And just one ad won't do it all— 
You've got to keep ‘em going." 

—Advertiser's Weekly, London, England. 


OFFENSIVE 
NSURANCE dollars performed 


an all-out war service in 1942 and, 
in 1943 will give an even greater 
effort, declared Illinois Director of 
Insurance Paul F. Jones in a year- 
end summary of activity. 

Pre-viewing the present year, 
Director Jones suggested that insur- 
ance companies inaugurate activity 
in fields other than the material 
needs of war. “The insurance in- 
dustry should inaugurate a program 
of public education,” he said. ‘““The 
constructive power of the press 
should be enlisted to teach the 
principle of thrift and spread more 
widely a knowledge of health and 
security. The industry’s aggressive 
and positive war effort should be 
portrayed clearly against a back- 
ground of peace to come. 


“The industry should realize that 
the press of America is its strongest 
weapon against the subversive at- 
tacks of those who lead the people 
of our nation to believe that the 
institution of insurance should be 
supplanted by a gigantic new govern- 
mental bureau. 


“Insurance and the press should 
rendezvous for a spring offensive 
of facts and figures, truth and edu- 
cation. An uninformed people must 
choose their course by guess. An 
educated American public will make 
no such mistake.” 


CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
AND INCOME TAX 


N DECEMBER, 1942 the Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation, located at 302 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Canada, published a book- 
let explaining life insurance in rela- 
tion to the new provisions of the 
Income Tax law in the Dominion. 
The text of Section 7A of the Do- 
minion Income War Tax Act is 
given, together with a memorandum 
issued by the Commissioner of In- 
come Tax to Inspectors of Income 
Tax. There is also the text of a 
second memorandum by the Com- 
missioner of Income Tax, together 
with information respecting tax re- 
turns for 1942. The above booklet 
is available to those interested at the 
address given. There is no charge. 
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SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 


ACTUARIES 
INDIANA 





Parretr N. Coates Cart E. Herrvrrs 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 











HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR., 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 
35 Yrs. of Service 
166 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone STAte 1336. 














HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 











INDIANA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Comsulting Actuaries 








MISSOURI 





CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consulting Actuary 
Central 3126 














915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 














NEW YORK 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 





——— 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
S W. 40th Street 


New York City Tt 











PENNSYLVANIA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 














ran . Haight, Presiden Associates 
ghey ce eases 500 Fifth Avenue 5 A been 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA NEW YORK CITY :-: N. Y. THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
RESERVES BELOW 3% North Carolina Mutual, Amer. Men COMMISSIONERS. 


HE following companies have 

either adopted for new business 
a reserve basis lower than 3% or 
will shortly change to the basis in- 
dicated here. All the companies 
listed are on the 2%2% basis, either 
American Experience or American 
Men, with the exception of Metro- 
politan Life, which is on American 
Men 234% ; Aetna, American Exp. 
242%. F.L.P. on participating only; 
Berkshire, Retirement Annuities to 
21%2% ; Connecticut General, chang- 
ing participating to 212% February 
15th; Continental American, Amer. 
Exp. 2%% ; Equitable Life (N. Y.) 
Amer. Men 24%%; Lutheran Mu- 
tual, going on 24%4% (Amer. Men) ; 
Mutual Savings, Amer. Men 2Y%% ; 
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212% ; Prudential, Amer. Men Ulti- 
mate 214% F.L.P.; Teachers Insur- 
ance & Annuity, Amer. Men 24% 
F.L.P. 


PNEUMONIA DEATHS 
DOWN 


HE fight against pneumonia has 

brought about a reduction of over 
60% in the death rate from pneu- 
monia and influenza in the short 
space of 5 years, according to the 
Metropolitan Life. For the period 
September, 1941 to August, 1942 
the death rate from pneumonia-in- 
fluenza among the company’s Indus- 
trial policyholders fell to a new low 
of 31.9 per 100,000, a drop of 63% 
from the 1936-1937 figure. 


ge A. LLOYD, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance for Ohio, in his 
position as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, recently announced that the 
annual meeting of the Association 
will be held in Boston on June 6, 
7 and 8. The meeting, of course, is 
subject to transportation difficulties 
and such difficulties may necessitate 
the changing of date, location or 
postponing altogether. Mr. C. J. F. 
Harrington, Commissioner of In- 
surance for Massachusetts, has been 
directed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements subject to these contin- 
gencies. 
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SOME BRITISH FIGURES 


N A recent issue of “The Policy- 
holder,” that London insurance 
journal gives some figures which 
are of interest in comparison with 
our own in this country. They point 
out that of the total population of 
Great Britain (45,000,000) slightly 
more than 50% are women but in 
spite of many efforts in the past, 
apparently it 1s impossible to create 
amongst the fair sex any enthusiasm 
for life insurance in any form. 


Insurance in Force 


In the upper classes, apparently 
this designation is made to describe 
those who are not insured in indus- 
trial insurance companies, there are 
in round figures approximately 6,- 
000,000 persons, limiting the item 
to men only. At the same time there 
are approximately 6,000,000 life pol- 
icles in force, with approximately 
5,000,000 of these on the participat- 
ing basis and 1,000,000 on the non- 
participating basis. Keeping in mind 
that these figures are all on what we 
might call the Ordinary basis, the 
total insurance in force amounts to 
£2,400,000,000, thus giving an aver- 
age policy for the class under con- 
sideration of about £400. The total 
annual premiums are £90,000,000, 
developing an average annual pre- 
mium of £15 per person and £7% 
per thousand insurance. 


Apparently all the figures of this 
nature quoted in ““The Policyholder” 
are for Ordinary business only. New 
business in 1941 amounted to £145,- 
000,000 (421,000 policies) against 
£114,000,000 for 1940 and £260,- 
779,620 in 1937. The ratio of ex- 
penses to yearly premium income 
(excluding single premiums) was 
13.0% for 1941, 12.9% for 1940, 
14.1% for 1939 and 15.5% for 1937. 


Air Raid Casualties 


Civilian casualties from air raids 
during the month of October in 
Great Britain amounted to 229 per- 
sons killed or missing and believed 
killed, and 370 injured and detained 
in hospitals. Since the outbreak of 
war, in September, 1939, through 
October, 1942, the totals are: Killed 
or missing, 46,709; injured, 54,230; 
total casualties, 100,939. 
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1943 PROSPECTS 


the men and women of America 

shall enjoy during 1943 will be 
gauged largely by how they perform 
the duties of their respective jobs— 
whether it be on the firing line, in a 
munitions plant or baking biscuits 
or rocking a cradle in any one of 
our millions of homes, declared W. 
C. Schuppel, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Oregon Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Portland, Ore., and 
President, American Life Conven- 
tion, in discussing the business out- 
look for the New Year. 


Te measure of happiness that 


Life Insurance 


“Life insurance will continue a 
fundamental factor in this war 
emergency,” said Mr. Schuppel. 
‘While the sale of new life insurance 
slumped off some in 1942, due 
largely to the fact that almost 30 
percent of the life insurance agents 
of America are now serving their 
country either in the armed forces 
or in war industries the war has 
brought to the men and women of 
North America a new appreciation 
of life insurance and there has been 
a decided drop in the lapsation ratio 
as compared with former years, so 
there will likely be a net increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force 
when the final figures for 1942 are 
available. 

“There are present indications that 
early in 1943 will develop a definite 
change with respect to life insurance 
sales and soon there should be month 
to month gains for not only net in- 
surance in force but also in new 
business written and paid-for. The 
only possible bar to this desired re- 
sult is that the War Manpower 
Commission in its endeavor to solve 
the personnel problems of the nation 
may lose sight of the essential nature 
of the life insurance agent’s place 
in our national economy. Washing- 
ton is not unmindful of the big part 
that the life insurance industry has 
played in financing our war efforts 
or that life insurance is the first 
line of defense against the evils of 
uncurbed inflation, but some persons 


close to the President apparently 
don’t realize that life insurance must 
be sold by personal contact. 


Income 


“Present indications are that the 
national income during 1943 may 
range from $140 billion to $150 bil- 
lion, and, aside from winning the 
war, the nation’s chief problem will 
be to see that surplus dollars are 
siphoned from the channels of in- 
flation and its attendant evils, and 
placed in savings for proper use 
after the war is won. The Commerce 
Department has estimated that in- 
dividual savings in 1942 reached 
the unprecedented total of $26 billion 
—more than twice the total for 1941 
and more than three times as great 
as the 1940 figures. But, despite the 
greatly increased income and other 
taxes that must be paid in 1943, it 
is very probable that the grand total 
of surplus dollars in the new year 
will far surpass those of any year 
in our history. 

“Life insurance coupled with 
War Savings Bonds is the ideal way 
of meeting this threatened inflation 
danger. Every man and woman with 
a personal income should place at 
least 25 percent of same into some 
form of savings. A fine formula 
would be 12% percent into War 
Savings Bonds and an equal amount 
into life insurance, or some other 
sound savings plan. Life insurance 
is the one form of savings that does 
not come into conflict with the cam- 
paigns to sell War Savings Bonds 
to the public, since practically every 
dollar of life insurance premiums 
today is channelled into government 
securities. Life insurance companies 
now have almost $10 billions in- 
vested in government bonds.” 


A.L.C. 


HE Connecticut Mutual Life of 

Hartford has been admitted to 
membership in the American Life 
Convention, bringing total member- 
ship to 172 companies. 
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PROPOSED REINSURANCE 


CAMINETTI, JR., Insur- 
ance Commissioner for the 
state of California, on December 24 
last, filed with the Superior Court 
of Los Angeles County, a proposal 
to reinsure the following companies 
in the Guaranty Union Life Insur- 
ance Company: Alliance Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Benjamin 
Franklin Life Assurance Company, 
Equitable Insurance Company of 
California, Great States Life Insur- 
ance Company, Master Life Insur- 
ance Company, Mount Moriah Life 
Insurance Company, National Guar- 
anty Life Company, Physicians Life 
Insurance Company, Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company, State Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and 
Sunset Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

All the above named companies, 
including the Guaranty Union Life 
Insurance Company, have been op- 
erated by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner as Conservator since 1940. 
Each company formerly wrote busi- 
ness on the stipulated premium plan 
with provision for assessments. A 
hearing on the above proposal was 
set for January 11 and at this time 
is going on. The proposal, in brief, 
is that after reinsurance of the com- 
panies mentioned has been accom- 
plished in the Guaranty Union Life, 
the intention of the Insurance Com- 
missioner is to take the steps neces- 





SERVICE 


We assist policyholders, by 
refinancing larger loans against 
policies, at VERY LOW RATES 
based on terms. Our private 
service is through representa- 
tive banks and we endeavor to 
properly protect the insured and 
beneficiaries. 





We do not sell insurance or 
give insurance advice which 
should be obtained from the 
insurer or its accredited agent. 





Collateral Discount 
Corporation 
Graybar Bidg., New York City 








sary to convert the latter company 


to a mutual legal reserve company. 
The terms of the proposed rehabil- 
itation and reinsurance agreement 
are many. A few of the more es- 
sential facts are given in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Providing the above plan is car- 
ried through, there will be no lien 
imposed on the policies of Alliance 
Mutual, Benjamin Franklin, Great 
States, Mount Moriah, State Mutual 
or Physicians. The same will also 
hold true for those policies issued 
by the Guaranty Union and for all 
contracts issued by the National 
Guaranty Life since 1935. In the 
cases of the remaining companies, 
however, there are liens. These 
amount to: Master Life, 32% ; Sun- 
set Mutual, 65% ; Equitable Insur- 
ance Company of California, 40% 
and Southwestern Life, 70%. In- 
terest on the liens will be computed 
at 4% per annum. If not paid, the 
amount will be added to the lien. 
Among the exceptions from and 
waivers of liens is death claims on 
or prior to effective date of proposed 
consolidation. 

As part of the proposal the new 
company would assume, and agree 
to pay, all the costs and expenses 
heretofore or hereafter incurred of 
the Commissioner, as Conservator 
or as liquidator of any of the rein- 
sured companies, or of Guaranty. 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Sist YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 


It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 


AY R. BENTON, President 
WARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 











LIFE PRESIDENTS 


T THE December meetiny of 

he Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents the Executive © \- 
mittee was directed to appoint a 
special committee to make a thor- 
ough-going and careful analysis with 
a view to determining whether 
changed conditions make advisable 
an extension or broadening of the 
activities of the Association, or re- 
vision in its methods of operation, 
and to make recommendations to a 
meeting of the Association called for 
that purpose. The Chairman of the 
Special Committee is George Wil- 
lard Smith, President of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


PUERTO RICO 
COMMISSIONER 


ORENZO J. NOA was recently 

appointed Superintendent of In- 
surance to succeed Hector R. Ball, 
whose term expired. 


SOCIAL SECURITY STUDIED 


ERHARD HIRSCHFELD, 

research director for the Insur- 
ance Economics Society of America, 
is preparing a series of studies on 
the accident and health insurance 
business, and its relationship to so- 
cial security programs, and will make 
detailed studies of the Social Se- 
curity Act. - 

Mr. Hirschfeld was appointed as 
research director for the society as 
of January 1, 1943, after twelve 
years of writing on economic and 
social problems for various publica- 
tions. 


UTAH TO APPROVE FORMS 
NDER date of January 4, Oscar 


W. Carlson, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Utah, ordered that no life, 
accident and health contracts should 
thereafter be issued in that state 
until the form had been approved 
by his department. A completed 
specimen form, copy of application, 
and agents’ manual of instructions 
must be filed for each policy form 
submitted for approval. 
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ACTUARIAL CONVENTIONS 
“9 b i INFOR MING to the transpor- 
= Com: tation conservation program, 
Wilt 4 the Actuarial Society of America 
© thes has decided to hold but one meeting 
is with in 1943, the annual meeting as re- 
rhether quired by its constitution and _by- 
visable laws which is scheduled for New 
of the York October 7 and 8. Neither this 
or re. meeting, nor the annual meeting ot 
ration the American Institute of Actuaries, 
8 toa which is understood to be set in ac- 
led for cordance with its constitution, tor 
. ( 
of the the spring of 1943, will be joint 
Wil. meetings. Wilmer A. Jenkins, sec- 
New retary of the Actuarial Society, 
irance states. that the officers and four 
council members whose terms nor- 
mally would expire in May 1943, 
will continue to serve until elections 
are held at the October meeting. 
An issue of the Actuarial So- 
ciety’s publication, “Transactions” 
will be published in May, 1943 con- 
ently taining new papers and discussion 
f In- of papers presented at the October, 
Ball, 1942 meeting. Members are urged 
to submit papers and discussions at 
as early a date as possible and not 
later than May 1. 
HED 
— Service Star so proudly 
-LD. INTERNATIONAL displayed symbolizes “One Of 
isur- The Best’. . . a patriotic American 
rica, INSURANCE YEARBOOK fighting for Freedom, Tolerance 
i , , ; and Decency. 
ance HE need for a factual and in- 
) So- formative book on international Among Life Insurance Companies, 
nake insurance has long been felt, and Central Life, doing its full sHare 
Se- Messrs. Starr, Park and Freeman to safeguard American homes in 
(associated with the United States a world at War as it enters upon 
| as Life Insurance Company, 101 Fifth its 48th year, also is recognized 
y as Avenue, New York), are now spon- as “One Of The Best, ° 
elve soring an International Insurance 
and Yearbook, the preliminary work on Cc L 
ica- which will in eeamenenl by Miss ENTRAL IFE 
Kreda Utley, well-known economist. ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
in the near future Miss Utley ex- (Mutual) 
pects to have ready a draft outline Home Office 
AS for consideration, although the com- Des Moines 
pleted work will require not less than 
~— a year, with revisions being made 
rm Irom year to year. ap a9 ; f 
fe. comparative analysis of the policies of imsurance in all parts otf the 
ald Scope pursued by various countries on the world, analyzing apparent advan- 
ate subject; the American position in tages and disadvantages of each 
— The yearbook format was decided each of the main fields of insurance; country as an area for operation of 
ee upon as the most useful, since laws and the attitude of insurance com- American insurance companies. A 
wa and regulations so constantly panies in various countries toward complete study of investments re- 
nt change. Tentative plans for the first doing business outside their national quired for deposits and.reserves, the 
a edition call for an introduction deal- boundaries. _ character of investments obtainable, 
ing with the historic aspects of in- A section will deal with laws and currency control and exchange re- 
ternational insurance, followed by a_ regulations governing the conduct  strictions will be included. 
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BEST’S DIGEST 
OF 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


BEST’S DIGEST OF IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS — the 
only work of its kind in 
existence. Designed to 
meet the needs of every- 
one interested in obtain- 
ing the true value of in- 
surance shares. 


Contains, on a per share 
basis, analyses of 130 fire, 
casualty and life insur- 
ance companies .. ten- 
year financial and oper- 
ating exhibits ..  liqui- 
dating value .. divi- 
dends .. premium re 
serve equity .. invest- 
ment income .. capi- 
tal gains andlosses .. 

also, important security 
holdings .. actual mar- 
ket value of assets .. 

group financial statements 

etc. 


Place your order now for 
prompt delivery. 


$5.09 
PER COPY 
(Postage Included) 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


HE annual Proceedings of the 

Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, reviewing the 
November 17-19 Chicago meeting, 
have been published. The consensus 
of those who attended the meeting 
was that this was one of the most 
important that the joint associations 
ever held. The proceedings contain 
twenty-one outstanding talks repre- 
senting up-to-date facts and opinions 
on the agency management front. 
Some of these features have been re- 
produced in Best’s Life News. 

The object of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers is the consider- 
ation and interchange of opinion 
upon matters pertaining to the 
betterment of the selling department 
of life insurance, through the im- 
provement in the quality of those 
entering the business, including a 
study of methods of selection and 
training of life insurance salesmen. 
The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau was organized for the pur- 
pose of interchanging information, 
compilation of statistics relating to 
the development, production and 
maintenance of the business of life 
insurance through the agency depart- 
ments of the subscribing companies. 


L.O.M.A. 


Proceedings of the Life Office 
Management Association, reviewing 
the discussions at the 1942 annual 
conference in New York, September 
30th, have been published and are 
now being distributed to member 
companies. Included are fifteen 
major discussions and two reviews 
of open forum sessions. The 
L.O.M.A. is exclusively a fact find- 
ing organization and conducts its 
annual and special conferences as 
open forums for the presentation of 
member company operating routine 
and practices and the exchange of 
ideas pertaining thereto. 

The Convention Year Book, one 
of the publications issued from the 
office of the Insurance Advocate, has 
just been published. The volume 
not only stresses up-to-date articles 
by qualified authors covering sales 
material, but also includes articles 
on field experiences, current execu- 
tive thought and sales instruction. 


The volume sells for $3 and is avail- 
able at the Convention Year Books 
Company, 123 William Street, \ ew 
York City. 


Phone Tickler 


The annual “Telephone Tickier 
of the Weekly Underwriter, | 16 
John Street, New York City, has 
just come from the press. This js 
a very convenient telephone hand 
hook for the Metropolitan area, in 
cluding New Jersey numbers. The 
Tickler has been published for about 
10 or 12 years on an annual basis, 
but this year’s edition is the first time 
that any charge has been made for 
it. The charge is the nominal amount 
of 10 cents, except that advertisers 
receive their copies free. 


"Facts About Social Insurance" 


The Insurance Economics Society, 
176 West Adams Street, Chicago, 
[llinois, has just issued a pamphlet 
(Facts About Social Insurance) 
obtainable at the above address, 
which gives interesting and complete 
information concerning the effect 
that compulsory State or. Federal 
plans of health (accident and sick- 
ness) insurance will have on the 
regular accident and health insur- 
ance companies. Basic information 
concerning the trend toward com- 
pulsory Government insurance, and 
its relationship to voluntary insur- 
ance, 1s included. It should be of 
value to accident and health and life 
insurance men. One statement made 
in the pamphlet is that if the Eliot 
bill (or some similar measure) is 
enacted probably 80 or 90% of the 
accident and health insurance busi 
ness, now written by insurance com- 
panies, would be eliminated, in ad 
dition to cooperative labor union and 
mutual employee benefit coverage. 
and would seriously affect the de- 
velopment of hospital and medical 
care service plans. 


The Insurance Economic Society 
was originally organized in 1916 for 
educational purposes. One of its 
aims is “to bring about a unified 
opinion and cooperative effort of al! 
men and women in the insurance 
business, to maintain insurance as a 
free enterprise.” 
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the Federal Government has 

any right to regulate or super- 
vise the insurance business has been 
revived by the recent fire insurance 
developments in Atlanta, as it was 
while the T.N.E.C. was inquiring 
into the life insurance business two 
or three years ago. 

Frequently, when insurance men 
are discussing this question, some 
one makes the statement that the 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in PAUL VS. VIR- 
GINIA, 8 Wall. 168 (decided in 
1868) is authority for the proposi- 
tion that the Federal Government 
has no such right. 

That statement is correct but it is 
quite apparent that the facts and cir- 
cumstances of that case are not gen- 
erally known or remembered. Be- 
cause of the frequent reference to it 
and the importance of the subject, 
a review of that and other relevant 
decisions may be helpful. 


Te E question of whether or not 


New York Life Case 


Examination of the doctrine of 
PAUL VS. VIRGINIA inevitably 
leads to the decision, in 1913, of the 
United States Supreme Court in 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY VS. DEER LODGE 
COUNTY, 231 U. S. 495, where a 
tax on insurance premiums imposed 
by the State of Montana was at- 
tacked on the ground that life in- 
surance is interstate commerce and 
the tax imposed constituted a burden 
thereon. 

It would be impossible to present 
a résumé of the decision in PAUL 
VS. VIRGINIA and a review of 
subsequent cases considering this 
question as well as did Mr. Justice 
McKenna in his scholarly, compre- 
hensive and understandable opinion 
in the New York Life case, and for 
that reason his opinion is set forth 
here verbatim, with some few dele- 
tions made necessary by limitation 
of space. 
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PAUL vs. VIRGINIA 


Insurance ls Not 


Interstate (Commerce 


Mr. Justice McKenna said, in 
part: (Subheadings are added by 
us). 


Contention That Insurance Consti- 
tuted Interstate Commerce 


“The same contention is made here 
as in the state courts, that is, that 
the tax is a burden on interstate 
commerce, and an -elaborate argu- 
ment is presented to distinguish this 
case from those in which this court 
has decided that insurance is not 
commerce. These cases are: Paul v. 
Virginia, 8 Wall. 168 (1868) ; Ducat 
v. Chicago, 10 Wall. 410; Liverpool 
Ins. Co. v. Massachusetts, 10 Wall. 
566; Philadelphia Fire Ass’n v. 
New York, 119 U.S. 110; Hooper 
v. California, 155 U.S. 648; Noble 
v. Mitchell, 164 U.S. 367; New 
York Life Ins. Co. v. Cravens, 178 
U.S. 389; and Nutting v. Massachu- 
setts, 183 U.S. 553. 

“If we consider these cases nu- 
merically, the deliberation of their 
reasoning, and the time they cover, 
they constitute a formidable body of 
authority and strongly invoke the 
sanction of the rule of stare decists. 
This we especially emphasize, for all 
of the cases concerned, as the case 
at bar does, the validity of state 
legislation, and under varying cir- 
cumstances the same principle was 
applied in all of them. For over 
forty-five years they have been the 
legal justification for such legisla- 
tion. To reverse the cases, therefore, 
would require us to promulgate a 
new rule of constitutional inhibition 
upon the States and which would 
compel a change of their policy and 
a readjustment of their laws. Such 
result necessarily urges against a 
change of decision. In deference, 
however, to the earnestness of coun- 
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sel, we will consider more particu- 
larly (1) what the cases decide, and 
(2) whether they are wrong in prin- 
ciple. 


Paul vs. Virginia Considered 


“Paul vs. Virginia is the progeni- 
tor case. A law of Virginia pre- 
cluded any insurance company not 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State doing business in the State 
without previously obtaining a li- 
cense for that purpose, which could 
only be obtained by a deposit with 
the state treasury of bonds of a spe- 
cified character to an amount vary- 
ing from thirty to fifty thousand 
dollars. A subsequent law required 
the agent of a foreign insurance 
company to take out a license. 

“Paul was appointed the agent of 
several fire insurance companies in- 
corporated in the State of New 
York. He applied for a license, 
offering to comply with all the pro- 
visions of the law excepting the de- 
posit of bonds. The license was re- 
fused and he, notwithstanding, un- 
dertook to act as agent for the com- 
panies, offered to issue policies in 
their behalf and in one instance did 
issue a policy in their name to a 
citizen of Virginia. For this viola- 
tion of the statute he was indicted 
and convicted in one of the state 
courts and the judgment was af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of the State. Error was prose- 
cuted from this court based on, as 
one of its grounds, the alleged viola- 
tion of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“Replying to the argument to sus- 
tain the contention, the court said, 
by Mr. Justice Field, that its defect 
lay in the character of the business 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Paul vs. Virginia—Continued 
done. ‘Issuing a policy of insurance 
is not a transaction of commerce. 
The policies are simple contracts 
of indemnity against loss by fire, 
entered into between the corpora- 
tions and the assured, for a con- 
sideration paid by the latter. These 
contracts are not articles of com- 
merce in any proper meaning of the 
word. They are not subjects of 
trade and barter offered in the mar- 
ket as something having an existence 
and value independent of the parties 
to them. They are not commodities 
to be shipped or forwarded from one 
State to another, and then put up for 
sale. They are like other personal 
contracts between parties which are 
completed by their signature and the 
transfer of the consideration. Such 
contracts are not interstate transac- 
tions, though the parties may be 
domiciled in different States. The 
policies do not take effect—are not 
executed contracts—until delivered 
by the agent in Virginia. They are, 
then, local transactions, and are gov- 
erned by the local law. They do 
not constitute a part of the commerce 
between the States any more than a 


contract for the purchase and sale 
of goods in Virginia by a citizen of 
New York whilst in Virginia would 
constitute a portion of such com- 
merce.’ 


“The doctrine announced, that in- 
surance was not commerce but a 
personal contract, was emphasized 
by illustrations. . . . 


“We have taken the trouble to 
make this long excerpt from the 
opinion because, as we have said, the 
case is the primary one and because 
its argument is really exhaustive of 
the general principle. We shall con- 
sider presently whether there is any- 
thing in the case at bar which takes 
it out of the principle. . . . 


Marine Insurance Held Not to Be 
Interstate Commerce 


“We may say here that Paul v. 
Virginia was also cited for the prop- 
osition that the right of a foreign 
corporation to do business in a State 
other than that of its creation de- 
pends wholly upon the will of such 
other State. This proposition, it was 





52 


said, was sustained by previous cases 
and it has been sustained by many 
subsequent cases. Necessarily it 
could not be applied to foreign in- 
surance companies 1f the business of 
insurance is commerce. In other 
words, that right exists and has only 
an exception, as was said in Hooper 
v. California, 155 U.S. 648, ‘where 
a corporation created by one State 
rests its right to enter another and to 
engage in business therein upon the 
Federal nature of its business.’ And 
that was the contention in Hooper y. 
California, asserting the invalidity 
of the statute of the State making 
it a misdemeanor for any person in 
that State to procure insurance for 
a resident in the State from an in- 
surance company not incorporated 
under its laws. The argument was 
that inasmuch as the contract in- 
volved was one for marine insur- 
ance, it was a matter of interstate 
commerce, and as such beyond the 
reach of state authority and included 
among the exceptions to the rule. It 
was replied by the court: “This prop 

osition involves an erroneous con- 
ception of what constitutes interstate 
commerce. That the business of in- 
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surance does not generically apper- 
tain to such commerce has been set- 
tled since the case of Paul v. Vir- 
ginia.’ To the attempt to distinguish 
between policies of marine insurance 
and policies of fire insurance, and 
thus take the former out of the rule 
of Paul v. Virginia, it was answered, 
‘It ignores the real distinction upon 
which the general rule and its ex- 
ceptions are based, and which con- 
sists in the difference between inter- 
state commerce or an instrumental- 
ity thereof on the one side and the 
mere incidents which may attend the 
carrying on of such commerce on 
the other.” And it was pointed out 
that if the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce applied to all of the 
incidents of such commerce and ‘to 
all contracts which might be made in 
the course of its transaction, that 
power would embrace the entire 
sphere of mercantile activity in any 
way connected with trade between 
the States; and would exclude state 
control over many contracts purely 
domestic in their nature.’ And then, 
sweeping away the distinction be- 
tween the different subject-matters 
of insurance contracts, and the dif- 
ferent events indemnified against, 
and declaring the principle applicable 
to all and determinative of the regu- 
lating power of the States over all, it 
was said, “The business of insurance 
is not commerce. The contract of 
insurance is not an instrumentality 
of commerce. The making of such 
a contract is a mere incident of com- 
mercial intercourse, and in this re- 
spect there is no difference whatever 
between insurance against fire and 
insurance against ‘the perils of the 
sea. 


Life Insurance Held Not to Be 
Interstate Commerce 


“This declaration was repeated 
and applied in Noble v. Mitchell, 164 
U.S. 367, and in New York Life In- 
surance Co. v. Cravens, 178 U.S. 
389. The latter case has special ap- 
plication, for the plaintiff in error 
here was the plaintiff in error there 
and the case concerned life insur- 
ance companies and their policies. 
In that case it was contended that a 
policy of mutual life insurance was 
an interstate contract and the parties 
might choose its ‘applicatory law.’ 
The contention was made in many 
ways and with great amplitude of 
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Everybody ‘4 Happy! 


Dad hauls the sled and its precious passengers up the long hill. 
He gives them a good start at the summit. From that point they 
are able to steer for themselves. Every one enjoys the good 


sledding. 


But it would be a different story without Dad, even though 
Mother tugged to the limit of her powers. 

This little picture is a parable of the long upward climb through 
babyhood, childhood and youth. It would be “tough going” 


for a widowed mother. 


That's why Dad has arranged that if he should drop out there 
would be life insurance checks to lighten Mother's load until 
the youngsters can earn their own living. 
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rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





argument and illustration. It was 
urged that on account of the mutual 
character of the company it was the 
administrator of a fund collected 
from its policy-holders in different 
States and countries for their bene- 
pee 


The Business of Insurance is Not 
Commerce 


“It was also urged that modern 
life insurance had taken on essen- 
tially a national and tternational 


character, and that when Paul v. 
Virginia was decided the business 
was ‘to a great extent, local, that is. 
conducted through the domestic 
contracts by stock companies. The 
great and commanding organizations 
of the present day had hardly begun 
the amazing development which has 
made them the greatest associations 
of administrative trusts in the busi- 
ness world.’ 

“These contentions were earnestly 
made; the reply.to them deliberately 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Paul vs. Virginia—Continued 


meditated and its extent fully appre- 
ciated. The ruling in Paul v. Vir- 
ginia and other cases was applied. 
We omitted the reasoning by which 
they demonstrated, we said, the cor- 
rectness of their conclusion. We, 
however, repeated that ‘the business 
of insurance is not commerce. The 
contract of insurance is not an in- 
strumentality of commerce. The 
making of such a contract is a mere 
incident of commercial intercourse, 
and in this respect there is no differ- 
ence whatever between insurance 
against fire and insurance against the 
‘perils of the sea,’ and, we added, 
‘or against the uncertainty of man’s 
mortality.’ 


In Nutting v. Massachusetts . 
the principle of the prior cases which 
we have referred to was affirmed. 


Principle of Paul vs. Virginia Upheld 


“This detail shows what the cases 
decided. Were they rightly decided ? 
The reasoning of the cases anticipate 
and answer the question, and it 
would rack ingenuity to attempt to 
vary its expression or more aptly 
illustrate it. A policy of insurance, 
the cases declare, is a personal con- 
tract, a mere indemnity, for a consid- 
eration, against the happening of 
some contingent event, which may 
bring detriment to life or property, 
and its character is the same no mat- 
ter what the event insured against, 
whether fire or hurricane, acts of 
man or acts of God, storms on land 
or storms on sea, dedth or lesser 
accident. The same event may in- 
volve both life and property, pre- 
cipitating the obligation of the poli- 
cies. Nor does the character of the 
contracts change by their numbers 
or the residence of the parties. The 
latter is made much of in this case. 
It was made much of in the Cravens 
Case. The effort has been to give a 
special locality to the contracts and 
determine their applicatory law, and, 
indeed, to a centralization of control, 
to employ local agents but to limit 
their power and judgment. To ac- 
complish the purpose there is neces- 
sarily a great and frequent use of 
the mails, and this is elaborately 
dwelt on by the insurance company 
in its pleading and argument, it be- 
ing contended that this and the trans- 
mission of premiums and _ the 


. 


amounts of the policies constituis a 
‘current of commerce among’ ‘the 
States.’ This use of the mails is 
necessary, it may be, to the cent 
zation of the control and supervision 
of the details of the business; i; is 
not essential to its character. nd 
we may say, in passing, that such ef- 
fort has led to regulating legislation, 
but that it cannot determine its valid- 
ity, was decided in the Cravens Case. 
See also Equitable Life Society vy. 
Clements, 140 U.S. 226. 

“This legislation is in effect at- 
tacked by the contention of the in- 
surance company. We have already 
pointed out that if insurance is com- 
merce and becomes interstate com- 
merce whenever it is between citi- 
zens of different States, then all con- 
trol over it is taken from the States 
and the legislative regulations which 
this court has heretofore sustained 
must be declared invalid. 


-_— 


Untenable Contentions for Restriction 
of Rule of Paul vs. Virginia 


“The number of transactions do 
not give the business any other char 
acter than magnitude. Nor, 
again, does the use of the mails de 
termine anything. But put 
agents to one side and suppose the 
insurance company and the applicant 
negotiating or consummating a con- 
tract. That they may live in differ- 
ent: States and hence use the mails 
for their communications does not 
give character to what they do; can- 
not make a personal contract the 
transportation of commodities from 
one state to another, to paraphrase 
Paul v. Virginia. Such might be in- 
cidents of a sale of real estate (cer- 
tainly nothing can be more immo- 
bile). Its transfer may be negotiated 
through the mails and completed by 
the transmission of the consideration 
and the instrument of transfer also 
through the mails. 

“It is contended that the policies 
are subject to sale and transfer, may 
be used for collateral security and 
other commercial purposes. This 
may be, but this use of them is after 
their creation, a use by the insured. 
not by the insurer. The quality that 
is thus ascribed to them may be 
ascribed to any instrument evidenc- 
ing a valuable right. The argument 
was anticipated in Paul v. Virginia, 
citing Nathan v. Louisiana, where, 
as we have seen, a tax on money and 
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exchange brokers who dealt in the 
pe chase and sale of foreign bills of 
.change was sustained as not con- 
f icting “with the constitutional power 
‘ Congress to regulate commerce 


()i 
among the States or with foreign 
nations, 

“Tt is contended that Paul v. Vir- 
ginia and the cases which follow it 
must be limited, as it is contended 
‘the facts therein did limit them, to 
intrastate, not interstate, contracts.’ 
and that 1f they be not so limited A 
Lottery Case, 188 U.S. 321, and In- 
ternational Textbook Co. v. Pigg 
217 U.S. 91, cannot stand. - 

“The basis of this contention nec- 
essarily is the insistence that the 
contracts in Paul v. Virginia and the 
succeeding cases were intrastate con- 
tracts while the contracts in the case 
at bar are interstate contracts. But 
this is a false characterization of the 
contracts. The decision of the cases 
is that contracts of insurance are not 
commerce at all, neither state nor 
interstate. This is the obstacle to 
the contention of the insurance com- 
pany. The company realizes it to be 
an obstacle and has attempted to re- 
move it by detailing the manner of 
conducting its business as demon- 
trating that its policies are interstate 
contracts. We have replied to the 
attempt and shown that its manner 
of business has no such effect. It 
tollows necessarily, therefore, that 
neither the Lottery Case nor the 
Pigg Case impugns the authority or 
the application of the cited cases. 

They , the Lottery Case and the Pigg 
Case, were concerned with transac- 
tions which involved the transporta- 
tion of property and were not mere 
personal contracts.” 

eS ep 
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ANSAS CITY, Missouri will be 

the site of the mid-year meeting 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in March or April of 
1943, it was decided by the Board 
of Trustees, meeting at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York. A fall 
meeting of the Board of Trustees 
will be held not less than 30 nor 
more than 45 days after the Na- 
tional Convention and will supplant 
the December meeting of the Board 









which has heretofore been held. 
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Standard Life Stn 


Proudly Presents Its 


GAINS FOR 1942 


Insurance In Force 


1942—$21 827,573 














1941— 2,853,058 


5 1941— 16,147,718 
GAIN in Size or . . . . - - $5,679,855 
Insurance Paid For 
250% 
° GREATER Sales $4,294,618 
1942— $1,242,446 


1942— $7,147,676 
9% 1941— 957.160 
GAIN in Assets or ...-.- - 




















$285,286 

1942— $150,699 

1% 1941— 128,375 
GAIN in Surplusor. ... ~~ © $22,524 

1942— $341,217 

12% 1941— 303,815 
GAIN in Paid-in Capital or . . =: $37,402 


In addition the Company experienced the lowest lapse rate in its entire history. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT — DECEMBER 31, 1942 
Assets Liabilities 
First mortgage real estate loans. .$ 409,650.46 Legal reserve for policyholders. . . . $637,446.00 
: poe B Policy claims— -proof not complete . 8.485.060 
Bonds—amortized cost... .... 477,999.49 Reserve for policy div idends and 10,701.10 
> , oe 85.337.50 endowment insurance coupons. . “~ 
Preferred stocks (market value 5,337.5 cy wages "* 19 995.36 
Invested shares of federally insured Premiums paid in advance. 43,166.11 
savings and loan associations. .. 60,000.00 Miscellaneous Pete eee reese ; 37.8. ae os 
iti f $75 0.5 2 
PERE SS EAR AS 13.033.47 Total Liabilities. .......... 750.5 


{dditional funds ~ protection of policyholders. 

Capital paid up... .$ 341,217.06 

Surplus. . 130,000.00 

Unassigned funds 
(Reserve for war 
mortality & secur 
ity fluctue selena). 


Cash in bank and on hand.. 103,805.03 


Net premiums deferred and uncol- 


83.016.10 
9.604.35 


ON ae 
__ 20, 699. 12 491.916.42 


~ $1,242.446.36 


Accrued interest receivable. ..... 


Total Admitted Assets....... $1,242,446.36 Total . 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF INDIANA 
Harry V. Wade, Vice-President and General Manager 











Indianapolis, Indiana 





is « Indiana « Kentucky. «+ Lovisiana « Michigan « Texas « West Virgini 





NERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Florida * Illino 
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HEARD IN A BLACKOUT 


1 NEVER HAD SUCH 
BIG PAY CHECKS IN MY LIFE 
BEFORE! 


A RELIANCE AGENT SHOWED 
ME HOW PERFECT PROTECTION® 
KEEPS THEM COMING IN NO 
MATTER WHAT HAPPENS. 


* PERFECT PROTECTION .. . a streamlined 
contract that provides life insurance—retirement 
income—an income in case of disability through 
accident or sickness—money to pay doctors, 
nurses and hospitals. Always good for the 
policyholder and a real volume builder for 
agents, Perfect Protection is at its best under 
today’s conditions. It affords full protection, 
no matter how valuable is the policyholder’s 
time. Get details from your nearest Reliance 
Manager, or write to 


RELIANCE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 





It Started With A Lead Card 


Typical of the letters which for many years 
have been flowing in is this one from a New 
York State policyholder: “Enclosed herewith 
is my Income for Life Policy which will ma- 
ture next month. I have decided to select 
Option I which provides for payment of $150 
per month as long as I! live. I am very glad 
I have this insurance and am grateful to the 
agent who brought it to my attention.” 


Fidelity’s Lead Service, which introduced 
the Company to this policyholder has pro- 
duced a high percentage of leads for twenty- 
seven years—leads which have placed a 
quarter of a billion dollars of new insurance 
to the credit of Fidelity agents. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 











Edited TO and FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED. . « «© « « « 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 








a 83 YEARS OF SERVICE — 





THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


DIA 
7. en 










FROM 








A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 








AETNA LIFE 


Government Bonds 
Stockholders Dividends 
Employee Pay 


The Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford, have 
subseribed for $31,000,000 of the Victory 24%% Bonds 
in addition to the purchase of more than $1,000,000 of 
Tax Savings Notes. 

Directors of the Affiliated Companies have voted ad- 
ditional compensation in the amount of 5% of their 
year’s earnings to approximately 7,800 employees of 
the organization, and have voted an extra dividend of 
20¢ per share and a regular quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
per share for Aetna Life, payable January 2nd to 
stockholders of record November 28th. 


AMERICAN UNITED 


Underwriting Departure 


The American United Life Insurance Company, of 
Indianapolis, recently announced to its field forces a 
liberalization in underwriting practices on substandard 
risks applying for semi-term plans of insurance, and 
also the Mortgage Redemption, Family Income, Educa- 
tional Fund, and Continuous Monthly Income riders. 
Henceforth these will be issued at all substandard classi- 
fications in use by the company. The same will apply 
in selected cases where there is a clear-cut need for 
coverage on regular term plans, but the conversion 
privilege will not be granted. 

The American United has for many years written 
brokerage and reinsurance business. A companion an- 
nouncement that the substandard mortality range has 
been extended from 300% to 500% will undoubtedly 
be of interest to fieldmen. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Issues New Policy 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, 
Virginia has brought out a new policy (available in units 
from ages 15-45) which is called “Heavy Duty.” The 
plan is written on the Whole Life or the 20 Payment 
Life basis and with either contract is a supplementary 
rider providing for $3,000 of 15 Year Term insurance. 
The face amount of the permanent plan is $2,000 per 
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unit. The annual premiums per unit at age 35 are $72.28 
on the Whole Life and $91.18 on the 20 Payment Life 
plan. 

During the first 10 years the Term portion of the 
policy —$3,000—can be converted to a 20 Payment Life 
or Ordinary Life policy as embodied in the principal 
contract, or to any other permanent plan offered by the 
company. Such conversion can be made as of current 
date or original date of issuance. If no conversion 1s 
made during the first 15 years, the Term portion of the 
contract is then dropped and the premium is reduced 
by the amount required for this extra coverage. 


BENEFICIAL 
Adopts. 3%, 


On January 1, 1943, the Beneficial Life, Salt Lake 
City, changed to the American Experience 3% Table, 
modified preliminary term (Illinois Standard). New 
rates and values per $1,000 at age 35 are shown below 
on several plans. 


Cash Value 
at End of Year 


Plan Premium 3 5 10 20 
CO UE nec snccteces $24.16 $21 50 ©6134 318 
20 Payment Life .......... 34.74 39 90 242 609 
Endowment at 65 ......... 32.06 34 80 214 535 
20 Pay Endt. at 65 ........ 40.06 53. 116 303 © 767 
20 Year Endowment ...... 47.92 75 155 393 1000 
10 Payment Life .......... 57.42 101 202 504 


CANADA LIFE 


Option Changes, etc. 


As a result of the interest situation, which has been 
discussed from time to time in the past, the Canada Life, 
Toronto, reports the following changes made on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943 in the U. S.: 


(1) Settlement Options, Annuity Options and Educational 
Settlements 


Settlement Options 3 and 4 will be placed on a 2%4% 
interest basis in line with Options 1 and 2. The Annuity 
Options at ages 60 and 65 and Educational Settlements 
will also be recalculated on a 2'%4% interest basis. This 
will result in a reduction in the monthly incomes guar- 


anteed under these options. 
(Continued on next page} 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 


DO YOU HAVE A 
RECRUITING PROBLEM? 


General Agents today need all the help a Home 
Office can give— 


SO WE ANNOUNCE 


the publication of a new visual presentation plan 
for selling our popular forms of insurance 


Prepared from actual selling experience with a 
complete text for 
Agents’ use in making presentation. 
Designed with special care to help General Agents 
of the Lafayette Life get new men under produc- 
tion with a minimum of time, travel and expense. 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
RANDALL G. YEAGER 


Superintendent of Agencies 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


General Agency development in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio and Tennessee 





Canada Life—Continuea 
(2) Pension and Double Protection Pension Policies 


The value of the Pension and Options at Maturity 
will be recalculated on a 244% interest basis instead oi 
3% as heretofore. This will increase the amount . 
the cash option at the Pension age and increase thc 
premium rates and other cash values accordingly. 


(3) Continuous Monthly Income Plan 


The commuted values of the guaranteed instalment; 
will be recalculated on a 214% interest basis, thereb, 
increasing the premiums and cash values for each $10) 
monthly income. 


(4) Salary Continuance and Monthly Income for Exact 
Period 


The value of the incomes payable on these plans will 
be recalculated on a 24%4% interest basis, thereby in 
creasing the premiums and commuted values for each 
$10 monthly income. 


(5) Family Income 


Rates for the 10, 15 and 20 year Family Income 
Plans now in use will be increased by $1.25 yearly pe: 
thousand at all ages and all plans. 


(6) New Family Income Plans 


The company will now issue Family Income Plans 
with benefits extending to ages 60 and 65 with premiums 
ceasing at ages 55 and 60 respectively. There will be 
no change in these rates on January Ist as they have 
been calculated on the new basis. 


(7) Capital Return Policies 


Options 2 and 3 of this contract have been recalcu- 
lated. This has resulted in an increase in premium rates 
and also in the cash option at the end of the Capital 
Return period. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANKS 


Dividends payable in 1943 at the end of the first 
policy year for each $1,000 of insurance (3% interest 
allowed on dividend accumulations) : 


Life a 
Age at Straight 20 Pay Paid 20Yr. Endt. 5Yr. 
Issue Life Life at 65 Endt. at65 Term 
AAP $1.82 $1.47 $2.21 $2.60 2.43 ah 
Be 2.06 1.83 2.45 3.06 2.42 prea 
Re 2.14 1.94 2.52 3.26 2.28 $.78 
| AT Ee 2.31 2.25 2.67 3.19 241 81 
Bee. 2.52 2.65 2.90 3.17 2.66 84 
ee 2.75 3.06 3.14 3.18 2.90 89 
a vWeten% 3.18 3.69 3.66 3.54 3.42 98 
OP dwedes 3.33 4.03 4.03 3.72 3.72 1.12 
aa 3.51 4.36 4.65 4.02 4.26 1.38 
EPR ete 3.65 4.50 5.61 4.12 5.05 1.86 
Me cicéne 3.82 2.67 
SP. wie vas 4.12 
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On January 1, 1943, the war clause was liberalized to 
give full coverage to civilians and members of the armed 
services alike if death occurs within the limits of the 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland and the District 
of Columbia regardless of the cause, with payment 
limited to the reserve if death of armed service members 
should occur from any cause outside these limits or if 
civilian insured should die from war causes outside the 
limits. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
New Policy 


The Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces the “Sixteen Month Payment Plan” is now 
being offered for those people with “swollen” incomes. 
Policy provides that an annual premium be paid each 
month. By making 16 consecutive payments, twenty 
years’ premiums are credited. For thirty years’ pre- 
miums the payments would be for 22 consecutive months 
on the above basis, 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
Non-Medical Liberalized 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, has liberalized its rules in writing non-medical 
insurance due to shortage of doctors and to save the 
time of field men, and to conserve tires and gasoline. 
The new rules: 


Limit in Limit Until 


Age One Year Examined 

PM betetens sede $4,000 $5,000 

PO wie eshedsansa 3,000 5,000 
With Disability "A" (Waiver only) 

SE kn Gdns Seeded on he ae bh than es a eeN en? 16—40 

Females (single, self-supporting) .......... 20-40 

Minimum amount with Disability “A” ....... $2,000 


All plans offered by the company can be issued on 
the above basis, except Term, Family Maintenance, 
Family Income and Mortgage Protection. 


GREAT NORTHWEST (Wash.) 


New Rates 


Effective December 31, 1942, the Great Northwest 
Life Insurance Company, Spokane, Washington, in- 
creased non-participating premiums. A brief illustra- 
tion of the new rates is given below. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
CP ACCIDENT Ivxsurance Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, ational Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
a C. R. CLEMENTS, President 
20 wr C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 
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PRSURANCE COMPANRHY, 


our Job 


That job of yours is not as simple as 
just going about selling all the life insur- 
ance you can. Not by a long shot, it 
isn't! 

The job you have to do is that of 
helping your clients lay out a planned 
program of buying life insurance... 
a program that will create no hardship 
for the buyer, yet will provide for him 
security in his later years. That is not 
an easy job. It requires work and 
thought; but when it’s done, you can 
feel proud of your role of helping others 
prepare for tomorrow. 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 


zt 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


hairman President 


CHICAGO 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 
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Great Northwest—Continued 


Plan Age 15 25 35 45 55 
Ord. Life Preferred .. 12.78 $16.35 $22.08 $31.99 $49.31 $80.62 
20 Pay Life Preferred. 21.66 26.07 32.16 41.47 56.46 3.04 
Life Paid up at 65 .... 14.41 18.66 26.10 42.47 86.60 Me 
20 Year Endowment .. 44.56 44.95 46.03 49.86 59.91 84.29 
Dbl. Protection to 65 .. Sede 28.15 35.87 48.64 67.59 <a 


ILLINOIS STANDARD 


Reinsurances 


In the December issue of our “News,” we reported 
that the above named was in process of organization. 
This organization has since been completed. Recently 
the new company reinsured the Life business of the 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company of Chicago, the 
accident and health portion of the business was rein- 
sured by the Plain Dealers Mutual Casualty Company, 
also of Chicago. The Hotel Men’s Mutual Benefit 
Association of U. S. and Canada, located in Chicago, 
has also merged with the Illinois Standard Life. 


LIBERTY LIFE 
W. Frank Hipp Dies 


W. Frank Hipp, age 53, prominent business man and 
President of the Liberty Life Insurance Company, 
Greenville, South Carolina, died Sunday, January 3rd. 
following only a few days of illness. Mr. Hipp organ- 
ized the Liberty Life in 1919 and was the company’s 
first and only President. In later years he headed the 
Southeastern Life Insurance Company and became head 
of the merged concern when the Liberty Life and the 
Southeastern consolidated. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee January 
7th, H. L. Vogel, Vice President, was appointed Acting 
President of the Liberty Life until such time as the 
directors shall elect a new President. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Two Directors 


Willard K. Denton, President of the Manhattan Sav 
ings Bank, and Thomas H. Silver, President of the 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Company of New 
York, have been elected directors of the Manhattan 


Life, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
New Rates and Dividends 


The Manufacturers Life, Toronto, announces a new 
rate Manual and a corresponding Dividend Booklet. The 
Manual became effective on January 15th. 

The following extracts from the company’s letter to 
the Field Force announcing the new Manual notes the 
changes effected. 
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“(1) All participating premiums have been increased. No 
change has been made in surrender values. 

“(2) Except for Term plans, the basis for calculating non- 
participating premiums has been revised. As in the case 
of participating plans, the increase is relatively small on 
the Whole Life plan and greater on those plans contain- 
ing a higher investment element. In the case of certain 
income plans, however, little or no increase has been made 
and in some cases even a small decrease, since premiums 
for these plans had already been increased substantially 
at previous Manual revisions. 

No change has been made in single premimus for Life 

and Endowment plans. 

“(4) Premium rates in general have been calculated to the 
nearest cent per thousand. Premiums for other amounts 
of insurance must also be taken to the nearest cent. 

“(5) The extra premiums given for the Disability Provision are 
now applicable to both participating and non-participating 
plans with the exception of those for the G.M.P. plan. 

“(6) The Basic Premiums for Continuous Monthly Income 

policies have been revised, but no change has been made 1n 

the Extra premiums. 

Ten years is now the minimum premium period for all 

annual premium policies including Limited Payment Life, 

indowment, Protective Life Income, Life Income and 

Guaranteed Retirement Pension policies, and under the 

last named plan no optional income will be available until 

ten years from issue. 

“In view of the fact that new premium rates are being adopted 
in January, the 1943 dividend booklet has been prepared pri- 
marily for use in connection with policies issued at these pre- 
imum rates. 

“For policies written between August Ist, 1929, and December 
3ist, 1942, dividends may be found from this dividend booklet, 
for any plan except a Life Income plan, by deducting from the 
dividends shown in the booklet the difference between the old 
and new premiums, but if this calculation brings out a result 
less than 50¢ per thousand then a dividend of 50¢ per thousand 
will be paid. For policies issued prior to August Ist, 1929, and 
for Life Income policies dividends will be furnished on request.” 


a 
> ad 


“07 


There has been no change in rates for single premium 
annuities. 


New Rates and Dividends 


Non-Participating Premiums 


Ages 15 25 35 45 95 65 
4 fe eee $11.93 $15.41 $20.91 $30.28 $47.65 $80.75 
fh 4h ere 20.63 25:03 31.18 39.93 54.74 84.33 
Life Pd.-uwp at 65 .... 13.50 17.62 24.89 39.93 83.45 pe 
20 Year Endowment .. 44.26 44.66 45.95 49.35 59.10 85.47 
kndowment at 65 ..... 15.25 20.42 29.84 49.35 107.43 bo aad 
Participating Premiums and Dividends 
Ages 20 25 35 45 55 60 
Whole Life 

PU, Ae ied waides $15.76 $17.88 $24.09 $34.93 $53.98 $68.54 
Dividend—Yr. 1...... 2.02 2.28 3.04 4.06 5.09 5.61 
tas is 2.11 2.38 3.20 4.28 5.38 5.94 

Pr 2.23 2.53 3.41 4.57 5.74 6.33 

ee 2.38 2.70 3.64 4.85 6.07 6.67 

nM 6eewe 2.54 2.89 3.88 5.12 6.36 6.97 

20 Payment Life 

PUREE - cevcdoresues $24.62 $27.08 $33.54 $43.59 $60.11 $72.85 
Dividend—Yr. 1...... 2.04 2.30 3.06 4.08 5.11 5.62 
Ds see's 2.22 2.49 3.31 4.39 5.46 6.00 

eee 2.46 2.47 3.66 4.80 5.92 6.47 

3S 2.75 3.10 4.05 5.26 6.41 6.97 

_ a 3.09 3.47 4.50 5.79 7.03 7.63 

20 Year Endowment 

PYOMMUGM cccoccesccss $46.57 $46.80 $48.04 $52.46 $64.07 $75.02 
Dividend—Yr. 1...... 2.09 2.34 3.10 4.10 5.12 5.63 
iowa ois 2.48 2.73 3.48 4.49 5.51 6.03 

ae 3.03 3.28 4.04 5.04 6.04 6.54 

| Rae * 3.69 3.94 4.69 5.67 6.64 7.11 

ASP 4.46 4.71 5.46 6.46 7.46 7.96 


. Guaranteed Maximum Protection ‘(Ordinary Life) ; minimum amount 
issued $5,000. 
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Yarns 


Spinning Wheel 


Life Insurance — The Best Way 





Years ago, the approved way for a man to build an 
estate was to take margins saved from his earnings, invest 
them at productive rates of interest, and to re-invest the 
income until he reached his financial goal. 


Reduced interest rates and greatly increased income 
taxes have made this “save and create” method well-nigh 
impossible, and, with “security” the modern watchword, 
life insurance now becomes more than ever the only way 
for the average man to realize the ambitions which he has 
for himself and his family. 

° 


Social Security goes part way in helping to accomplish 
this desirable goal. American standards of living, however, 
will always necessitate larger retirement or death benefits 
than can be provided by Social Security or any similar 
plan, so that life insurance will unquestionably have to 
continue to fill the breach. 

es 


Life insurance is devised solely to satisfy the needs of 
the buyer, and it alone has the flexibility to adjust itself 
to the changing conditions of tomorrow. It is the only 
form of property through which one may achieve a fu// 
measure ot security. 

& 


Its constantly growing acceptance and use for this pur- 
pose by all people depends almost entirely upon the vision, 


enthusiasm, and activity with which life underwriters 
respond to their magnificent opportunity. 


New England Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company Ei Boston 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America — 1835 
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eee | METROPOLITAN LIFE * 
| Ter 
The American Way airs esac a 
of life The Metropolitan Life, New Yovk, announces 


home ofhce appointments include Herbert L. Rhoaces 
to be Personnel Officer; George V. Brady, Associate 








In time of war, every business must 























| justify its existence by proving its value | Actuary and Asst. General Manager Canadian Head 

| to society—making an effective and essential con- | Office; Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr. and Gilbert Stanley, At 
| enon oe the nation, as well as the individual—or | Assistant Treasurers; Herbert |]. Stark and Charles A. asset 
| a Vv 7 s 4 ** -. . . . a —_ . 

y the wayside Siegfried, Assistant Actuaries; and William J. Barrett, secul 
From the early days, life insurance has filled a very | Assistant Secretary. TI 
vital place in the history of our Country, providing 7 at V 
millions of. dollars for expansion and, as the years 947 
passed, for the protection of everything worth while 1942 
that has come to us. prem 
Today the Institution of Life Insurance is a living, MUTUAL LIFE inter 
pulsating organization—rendering service of ever- a de: 
increasing helpfulness to our country and our people. : = avial 
It stands unique among American financial institutions Continuous Dividends 
in that it is owned by the people and gives its all for Guaranteed Rate 2°, 
the people that that which they hold dear—the Ameri- Other Changes 
can way of life—may not perish from this earth. 

If the business of life insurance is your way of life, Alexander E. Patterson, Executive Vice-President of 
you will find it pays to be friendly with The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
announced recently that the company’s Board of Trus- 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY tees has approved tor payment to policyholders in 1943 
the same scale of dividends as paid in 1942. The amount A 
to be allotted for dividends payable in 1943 is $12,850,- Mut 
“The Friendly Company” 000. Mis 
agal 
Mr. Patterson also announced that the Board ot > 
FO _ _— we Payee - ' , ond Stat 
FRANK RT INDIANA rustees had acted to reduce from 2% to 2% the ‘ste: 
, . Sie 
guaranteed interest rates under settlement options on anc 
new policies issued after February Ist, 1943. Excess a 
: al interest, as heretofore, will be paid as determined by the Mu 
s Board of Trustees. This reduction in the guaranteed nal 
. ° ° ° . ° . . f 
interest rate, which is in line with action already taken 
i it by several other leading companies, was considered nec- 
eA merica’s y ae ae | 
essary because of the continuance of low investment 
‘Distinctive yields. 
Hotel “On February 1, 1943,” Mr. Patterson said, “the 
date of The Mutual Life’s 100th Anniversary, the 
Company expects to put into use for the first time a 
new type of policy form that has been developed. The 
design of the policy has been modernized, and every * 





effort has been made to simplify and clarify the lan- Pre 
guage of the contract, so that it will be more under- . 
standable to the average policyholder.” 





Policy Changes 
HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 


THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD The principal types of contracts offered by the Com 
pany in 1942 will be continued in 1943 on the new 
forms. The only exceptions are Survivorship Annuities Ye 
and Deferred Survivorship Annuities, which will be 
discontinued. He also stated that in view of the low 
rate of interest obtainable on new investments, the 


Company will suspend temporarily after February |, 


Chosen by 12! Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again...a 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 


you'll always meet your friends and associates. 


. 1943—pending the completion of contemplated change: 

, i serve basis—the issue of limi ay 011 
U; Deew, Hendin: Bike, Rin: Menten. n the reserve basis—the issue of limited payment | in 
cies calling for less than 15 years’ premiums. a 


in addition to continuing the Family Income policy, 
The Mutual Life on February 1, 1943 will issue family 
income riders for 10, 15 and 20 year income periods. 
which can be attached to all forms of new policies, ex 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 
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cept sub-standard policies and Term plans (including 
Term with automatic conversion and Double Protection 
policies). These riders may also be attached to existing 
policies that contain provisions for income settlements. 


Government Holdings 


War Clause Change 


At this time the Mutual Life has over 40% of its 
assets or about $644,000,000 invested in Government 
securities. 

The company also announces a further liberalization 
of War Clauses in policies issued prior to October 15, 
1942. In the event of a claim an amount equal to the 
premiums paid less dividends and indebtedness, with 
interest at 3%, will be paid on these policies when such 
a death was due to a restricted cause relating to war or 
aviation, 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Reduces Lien 15°, 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, a resolution was passed reducing the liens 
against “non-registered” policies of the old Central 
States Life Insurance policies 15%—so-called “reg- 
istered” policies were not liened at the time of reinsur- 
ance. This will be effective April 1, 1943. The amount 
set aside for this purpose will exceed $730,000. The 
Mutual Savings Life reinsured the Central States Life 
on September 27, 1941. 


NATIONAL (Vt.) 
1943 Dividends Reduced 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Age 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium ...... $18.01 20.14 22.85 26.35 30.94 37.09 45.45 56.93 72.84 
. aaa 4.80 5.02 5.28 5.63 6.09 6.69 7.51 8.67 10.26 
er 4.82 5.04 5.30 5.67 6.13 6.75 7.59 8.76 10.37 
ein ol ole 4.84 5.07 5.34 5.70 6.18 6.81 7.66 8.84 10.47 
Sicennee’ 4.86 5.10 5.36 5.74 6.24 6.87 7.74 8.93 10.57 
Downs eéeeax oan 5.13 5.41 5.78 6.28 6.92 7.81 9.02 10.67 
as éne0s ea 5.01 5.27 5.58 6.00 6.55 7.25 8.19 9.46 11.17 
ee 5. 66 5.94 6.29 6.75 7.35 8.09 9.07 10.39 12.13 
Pei theodes 6.32 6.64 7.03 7.53 8.16 8.93 9.95 11.28 13.04 

20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Premium ...... $27.60 29.90 32.65 36. 4 40.16 45.54 52.70 62.56 76.52 
SOD Bbacestaue 4.72 4.94 5.19 5.54 5.99 6.62 7.46 8.61 10.23 
ened és 4.77 4.99 5.25 5.60 6.06 6.71 7.55 8.71 10.35 
Bbseéesac 4.81 5.04 5.30 5.67 6.14 6.78 7.64 8.82 10.46 
Te sadouds 4.86 5.09 5.37 5.74 6.22 6.87 7.73 8.92 10.57 
Re daéeeed 4.91 5.15 5.43 5.81 6.29 6.96 7.83 9.03 10.68 
nk ¢e6wees 5.20 5.46 5.78 6.19 6.72 7.42 8.34 9.57 11.25 
a 6.04 6.33 6.68 7.15 7.71 8.45 9.40 10.65 12.33 
Edbescteds 6.94 7.28 7.67 8.17 8.78 9.56 10.53 11.81 13.49 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


, rrr $47.01 47.53 48.25 49.33 51.02 53.84 58.51 66.15 78.36 
CP Beccccene 4.55 4.78 5.06 5.42 5.90 6.54 7.39 8.58 10.21 
De «ae oeed 4.65 4.88 5.16 5.53 6.01 6.64 7.50 8.69 10.33 
Dace buses 4.75 4.98 5.26 5.63 6.11 6.75 7.60 8.80 10.45 
wiond Kees 4.86 5.09 5.37 5.74 6.21 6.86 7.72 8.91 10.57 
Besemeeet 4.96 5.20 5.48 5.85 6.32 6.98 7.83 9.03 10.69 
ebeseaés 5.58 5.81 6.09 6.45 6.94 7.59 8.45 9.64 11.30 
as¢ien oe 6.81 7.04 7.32 7.68 8.16 8.80 9.64 10.81 12.44 
er 8.20 8.43 8.71 9.07 9.54 10.17 11.00 12.15 13.73 
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A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing: 
Our helper He amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 


The swelling words of the grand old hymn by 
Martin Luther ascend Heavenward from hundreds 
of family hearths and church altars. 

It is doubtful if it is ever sung with a more abid- 
ing faith in God’s guiding care than when Lieutenant 
Howard W. Bollman sings it as he drives his fight- 
ing plane 200, 250, 300 miles an hour straight at the 
Japs in the air battles around Guadalcanal and the 
waters of the Solomon Islands in the South Pacific. 

“While I’m taking off and flying to intercept the 
enemy | sing ‘A Mighty Fortress is Our God’ and 
| recite the 23rd and ‘the 91st Psalms; it helps a lot.” 

So writes Lieutenant Bollman to his father and 
mother in Dundee, Illinois. 

“Let me tell you, Dad and Mom, I pray plenty 
out here, and so does everyone else. | want you to 
know that I believe I will come out of this O.K. 
However, if I should meet with some mishap you 
may be confident that I went as a child of God.” 

Not very long ago, flying where the rainbow ends 
in the Southern Pacific, Lieut. Bollman, aioft 5,000 
feet, heard over his radio the warning that enemy 
planes were close. 

“I looked down and my eyes popped and my heart 
jumped and I saw a whole slew of Jap planes head- 
ing for our ships. I dove immediately to indicate 
to the rest of the formation that I had sighted the 
enemy. Almost immediately the ships opened up 
with anti-aircraft fire—and believe me there was a 
lot of it.” 

He dove his plane down within 100 feet of the 
ocean, firing at Jap planes as he came whirling down. 
The score for the day for Bollman and his squadron 
was 16 to 20 Jap ships. 

He went aloft the next day. 
closed in and attacked. 

“IT turned toward him in the hopes of getting him 
before my engine quit, but I missed. Then | went 
into a twisting dive from 10,000 feet to 100, with 
tracer bullets whizzing past me from the pursuing 
Zero. I hit the water at 85 knots an hour. I must 
have knocked myself out. The next thing I knew I 
was floating on top of the water. [| will never know 
how I got out of that plane. The hand of God must 
have unfastened my safety belt.” 

J. M. McClenaghan, manager of the Elgin 4 
of the Bankers Life Company of Iowa writes: “O. J. 
Bollman, father of Lieut. 





A Japanese Zero 


Howard Bollman, is a 
member of my agency and is as fine a character as I 
have ever kriown. It is no wonder that his sons are 
clean-cut examples of the best type of American 
manhood. I have watched this fine family of five 
boys grow up. Mr. and Mrs. Bollman, Howard and 
his four brothers are Bankers Life policyholders.” 


Ba NKERS Li e 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 


MAAOINES 
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A Good Name 
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MIDDLE - WEST 


e.2 <@ 


The MIDWEST Li. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


W. W. Putney 
President 
C. W. JaAMEs V. L. THompson 
Secretary and Vice President 
Actuary and Agency Mgr. 





































ENJOY LUXURIANT 
AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS 
AT THE KENTUCKY HOTEL 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 


Finest meals and drinks 
at the famous Tavern 


Rates from $3.00 single— 
$5.00 double 


2 Samuel S. Friedman—Managing Director 





NEW WORLD LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Insurance Department of the state of Washing- 
ton examined the New World Life Insurance Company 
of Seattle, Washington as of June 30, 1942. The ex. 
aminer’s report was favorable to the company. 

The income and disbursements cover the period from 
January 1, 1942 to June 30, 1942. These figures are 
$947,542 and $776,515, respectively. The assets as of 
June 30, 1942 amounted to $12,525,892. In our report 
based on figures of December 31, 1941, the surplus was 
$580,525, while the examiners calculated the surplus at 
$525,892 as of June 30, 1942. No change was made in 
the “contingent surplus” of $135,000 which the com- 
pany set aside for 1941 against “adjustment and shrink- 
age in real estate values.” 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Canadian Change 


The New York Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. has established a Canadian Department and all 
ot the Company’s Canadian Branch Offices will be under 
the direct supervision of Fred A. Wade, Inspector of 
Agencies, with headquarters in Toronto, Ontario, it was 
announced recently by George L. Harrison, President. 
Mr. Wade has been Agency Director of the New York 
Life’s Toronto Branch Office since August 1, 1941. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT 
Favorably Examined 


The Old Republic-Credit Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, was examined (Association) as of December 
31, 1941 by the Insurance Departments of the states oi 
Illinois and Alabama. The examiners report was favor- 
able to the company. 

In several cases the examiners reduced values set up 
by the company. The total of these reductions amounted 
to $29,363.59. As a result, the surplus was reduced 
from: $172,665.89 to $143,302.30. The examiners also 
changed the amount of insurance in force at the end 
of 1940 from $50,773,155, as shown in Best’s Reports, 
to $50,226,218. The amount issued during 1941 was 
raised from the company’s figure of $66,450,212 to $68,- 
739,627. As a result the amount revived and issued 
during the year totaled $68,875,590. The amount oi 
insurance in force, therefore, at the end of 1941 was 


$66,018,684. 


COMPETITION 


pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 


about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 
BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Non-Can. Adjustment 


\ partial restoration of benefits under non-cancellable 
accident and health contracts has been announced by the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
California, effective as of December 31, 1942. The con- 
tracts were assumed on a reduced basis from the old 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, 
and the present action increases the monthly indemnities 
payable by 7% of the unassumed portion; that 1s, the 
amount by which the contractual benefits were reduced. 
Claimants now receiving benefits on a reduced basis 
will receive 7% of the difference between the indemnity 


_ received and that provided in the policies, plus interest 


to December 31, 1942, at the rate of 34%2% per annum. 

As previously announced, the board of directors voted 
on October 9th to allocate $1,800,000 for the partial 
restoration of benefits under non-cancellable disability 
income contracts, and the present announcement rep- 
resents the application of this sum to the outstanding 
contracts. 


New Hospitalization Policy 


A new Hospitalization Policy, combining accident and 
sickness coverage and including essential benefits, 1s 
being issued by Pacific Mutual Life. 

Specific indemnity for hospital confinement and surgi- 
cal operations is included in the new policy and sickness 
henefits effective thirty days from the contract date 
cover the Insured “on and off the job.”” In announcing 
the terms of the new coverage, the Company has pointed 
out that the policy is designed particularly to meet 
existing conditions of employment. 

Specifically, policy provisions include hospital con- 
finement for sickness and for non-occupational acci- 
dents. A list of essential miscellaneous hospital expenses 
are included, as well as surgical indemnity and the In- 
sured is allowed the privilege of choosing his own 
hospital. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
Adds Participating 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New Or- 
leans, La. began writing Participating Insurance on 
January 1, 1943. 

The contracts offered on the Participating basis, are 
the same as those available on the Non-Participating 
plan, with the exception of Term, Joint Insurance and 
Annuities. The reserves are computed on the basis of 
the American Experience Table of Mortality with in- 
terest at 3%. 

Dividends are payable at the end of the second policy 
year and annually thereafter. Dividends are credited as 
earned and are not contingent upon the payment of 
premiums currently due. The options under which divi- 
dends may be utilized are—Taken in cash, applied to- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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real 


pia dirt 


If you’re satisfied with bread ’n butter 
wages stick to surface prospecting .. . 
but if you want to get down to real 
pay dirt let Continental Assurance 
help you DIG. Our facilities include 
tools for every purpose . . . par and 
non-par, standard and substandard, 
juvenile and annuities, group, whole- 
sale, salary-savings, A&H... . including 
Income Indemnity. . . plus a practical 
knowledge of where and how to dig 


for business. Will you let us prove it? 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 


\O iae 
oral 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








/ 





Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“Keep ’Em Flying” 





American Life Insurance is 
all out for the War effort. 


* 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 





NOW --- PARTICIPATING, TOO! 


With policies available under both Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans, Pan-American Fieldmen now 
render a broader life insurance service. 


Pan-American policies fit every need for life insurance 
and are geared to meet all of the desires and pref- 
erences of prospects and clients. 


In addition, the Pan-American offers: 


A Most Liberal Agency Contract ... A Recruiting 
Plan and Special Training for New Fieldmen . . . 
A new System Relieving General Agents from 
Agency Accounting . . . Attractive and Effective 
Sales Aids . . . Adequate Financing . Prospects 
for Insurance furnished through a Proven System. 


Total Resources over ........... $ 48,000,000.00 
Capital and Surplus over ........ 2,685,000.00 
Insurance in Force over ......... 189,000,000.00 
Correspondence invited with men not presently con- 
nected. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 








PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A, 
"ennavens H. ELLIS, President 





EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 








Pan American—Continued 


ward the payment of premiums, used to purcl:ase 
paid-up additions or left with Company to accumu ate 
at interest. 

Accumulations may be used to fully pay up a policy 
or mature a contract as an endowment. Post-Mortem 
dividends equal to a proportionate part of the full divi- 
dend will be allowed. Interest on Settlement Agree- 
ments under Participating contracts shall be computed 
at the guaranteed rate of 3%, the amount now being 
allowed on Non-Participating policies containing Settle 
ment Agreements. 

New Par Policies 

Ages 15 25 35 45 55 


ORDINARY LIFE (Endowment at 85) 


PORCHES .ckcccccs $16.41 $20.36 $26.73 $37.64 $57.16 
Cash Values: 
i 6 Y 13 26 46 
ee 12 22 41 60 108 
hres « 47 76 121 184 262 
inal 156 226 323 439 571 
Dividends: 
y ee 2.97 3.14 3.43 3.92 4.79 
Recs 3.84 4.07 4.45 5.07 6.12 
10. 4.57 4.90 5.44 6.28 7.58 
i a is 5.15 5.73 6.59 7.78 9 42 
Total 20 Yrs. ...... 84.46 91.37 102.25 118.75 143.58 
Av. Yly. Payt. ..... 12.19 15.79 21.62 31.70 49.98 


20 PAY LIFE (Endowment at 85) 


le $26.99 $31.34 $37.57 $47.15 $63.84 
Cash Values: 
_\ a Be 17 24 33 45 58 
Re oad 51 65 84 108 133 
ee 149 183 228 281 330 
42] 507 613 729 839 
Dividends: 
> 3.45 3.64 3.92 4.36 5.08 
eas 451 477 5.14 5.69 6.53 
ae 5.61 6.00 6.52 7.25 8.25 
aa 7.19 7.89 8.80 991 11.26 
total 2 Yrs. ...... 106.86 114.87 125.77 140.31 159.64 
Av. Yly. Payt. ..... 21.65 25.60 31.28 40.13 55.86 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


ee $49.17 $49.91 $51.44 $55.48 $66.27 
Cash Values 
ae See 73 70 67 64 63 
ini 153 150 147 145 146 
Oe ds 384 381 378 376 372 
Rs oi 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
Dividends: 
Bee mi ads 4.59 4.60 4.64 4.78 §.22 
sae 6.05 6.07 6.11 6.27 6.74 
ee 7.94 7.96 8.01 8.16 8.60 
_ ae 11.63 11.66 11.72 _ 11.88 12.31 
Zetel BO Yrs. .....- 156.39 156.77 157.64 16046 168.44 
Ay. ¥ly. Payt. ...... 41.35 42.07 43.56 47.46 57.85 


Non-Medical Changes 


After January Ist limits on non-medical business of 
the Pan-American Life will be $5,000 on males, un- 
married self-supporting women from birth to age 40 and 
on unmarried women not self-supporting ages 21 years 
and less—limit shall be $2,500 for married women and 


| unmarried women not self-supporting over age 21 and 


up to age 40. 
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PEOPLES LIFE 


Executive Changes 


Effective January 1, 1943, W. W. Chiswell, former 
President, became Chairman of the Board; F. F. Leith, 
former Vice President, became President; and S. W. 
Hauser, formerly Assistant Secretary and Actuary, be- 
came Secretary and Treasurer. 





PRUDENTIAL 
Dividends Continued 


Discontinues Wholesale 


The Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
announces continuance in 1943 of the Ordinary dividend 
schedule in effect for the last 10 months of 1942—a 
special adjustment is necessary in the case of policies 
with anniversaries in January and February, due to the 
fact that these policies received larger dividends in 1942 
than were paid on policies with anniversaries in the last 
10 months of 1942. 





Interest Allowed 


With reference to the Prudential’s 1943 interest rates, 
the guaranteed rate will be paid on accumulated divi 
dends and 3% will be paid on instalment settlements 
withdrawable and non-withdrawable (but not less than 
ruaranteed rate). 


Monthly Premium Policies 


Dividends credited in 1943 on Intermediate Monthly 
Premium policies and on Intermediate Monthly Pre- 
mium Industrial policies will be at the same rate for 
each year of issue as that credited in 1942. In addition, 
dividends on policies issued in 1940, which will receive 
their first dividend in 1943, will be at the same rate as 
that credited in 1942 on similar policies issued in 1939. 


Weekly Premium 


Dividends credited on Weekly Premium Industrial 
policies up to December 30, 1943 will be on approxi- 
mately the same basis as for the preceding year. The 
plan under which paid-up addition dividends have been 
credited partly on December 31st and partly on the 
following April Ist has been discontinued for the cur- 
rent year. Only one dividend is being credited as of 
December 31, 1942, although in most cases the percent- 
age of paid-up addition approximates the sum of the 
percentages credited on December 31, 1941 and April 1, 
1942 there being but slight reductions from last year’s” 
total dividend apportionment. 


Wholesale Discontinued 


Effective February Ist, the Prudential discontinued 
writing Wholesale insurance, this action being taken 





(Continued on the next page) 
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FOR THE NEW 








IN THE VAST ARMY of defense workers are many 
men who are earning real money for the first time 
in years and who are now considering Life Insur- 
ance. For most of them Pacific Mutual’s 5-Way 
Plan is the ideal solution. In one “package” they 
can get not only Life Insurance and retirement in- 
come, but also immediate disability protection in 
case of accident, sickness and hospitalization—a 
single, multiple-protection plan, with a single 
company. 

Underwriters find that Pacific Mutual’s 5-Way 
Plan provides a new approach to the rich defense- 
worker market. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A California Corporation 
OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, 
Complete Life Insurance Coverage 
Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way e Participating 
and Non-participating e Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms, 


MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 


HOME CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC 
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. the wife's angle 

. the widow's angle 

. the children’s angle 

. the insured’s angle 
. . the buyer's angle 

. the company angle 


Capitol Life policies fulfill every life in- 
Surance requirement, with rates that fit 
every purse. ROR 

THE AGENT’S ANGLE 
Capitolizer Contracts are the most attractive 
to men who can produce, for they pay more 
for quality business. 


Write W. V. Woollen, Agency V. P. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE ‘surancr 


COMPANY 
Clerence J. Daly, Pres. 
HOME OFFICE DENVER, COLORADO 











The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 








First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 









Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Prudential—Continued 


due to the heavy lapse rate and administrative difficul- 
ties when cases fall below 10 lives. Present policies will 
be maintained, however, and new lives can be added in 
the usual manner, provided the total number of lives in 
the case is not below 10. 


Additional Governments 


Franklin D’Olier, president, announced recently thiat 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America has en- 
tered an additional subscription for $75,000,000 to the 
Victory Loan which, together with the subscription of 
$175,000,000 made at the opening of the drive, makes 4 
total of $250,000,000. 

During 1942, the Prudential purchases of long-term 
war issues offered to institutional investors have ag- 
gregated $475,000,000. 

Reflecting this latest subscription, the Prudential now 
has total holdings of more than $1,643,318,000 principal 
amount of United States Government Issues. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Francis Director 


W. H. Francis, retired general attorney and vice 
president of the Magnolia Petroleum Company, was 
elected a director of the Southland Life Insurance Com 
pany, Dallas, Texas, December 29th. 


SOUTHWESTERN (Texas) 
3°%/, Basis 


Effective January 1, 1943, the Southwestern Life, 
Dallas, changed from the American Experience Table 
of Mortality at 34%4% interest, to 3% interest. Also, 
guaranteed Settlement Options have been reduced. An 
illustration of new non-participating rates and values 
on a few plans at age 35, per $1,000 follows: 


Cash Value 
at End of Year 
Plan Premium ae re ae 
Ordinary Life .......... $21.96 $1 17 46 124 318 
20 Payment Life ........ 32.73 3 35 86 229 609 
4 SS Saar 46.51 17 63 144 373 1000 
Pd. up Life at 65 ........ 25.83 1 21 S57 156 411 
EME cn beccocedes 30.29 1 30 75 202 535 


STATE MUTUAL 

Non-Medical Change 
The State Mutual Life, Worcester, reports that it 
will now write non-medical insurance on citizen ap- 


plicants between ages 5—40. 
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VOLUNTEER STATE / ~ 
difficy]- 
se New Rates, ete SOME THINGS ARE 
aqdec 1) - : . e 
alae fective January 1, 1943, the Volunteer State Life, 
aves in Chattanooga, adopted a new rate book with revised RATION-PROOF 
premiums, settlement options (3% interest guaranteed), 
and annuities. Cash values were revised on Retirement HERE’S Love, for instance—one 
Income policies. | “commodity’’ at least, that laughs at 
a. Annuity rates were changed to those shown in the new ; 
a _ “Standard” Annuity Table, Best’s Jllustrations. For ration boards as loudly as ever it 
| te he example, at age 60 premiums are : $100 payable annually, laughed at locksmiths. And where you 
bio “7 without refund, men ($1,435.60) women ($1,655.20) ; find ho | th f his h 
~ _ with cash refund, men ($1,821.50) women ($1,992.70) ; 2 Man WhO loves Hose Of His nouse- 
_— $10 payable monthly, without refund, men ($1,781.52) hold, you'll find “objections” at a mini- 
women ($2,045.04) ; with cash refund, men ($2,244.60) mas: ? . 
o-te : , . SO let your 
- geen women ($2,450.04) ; annual payment purchased by $1,- | your pecepenany cam on tie 
“5” 000, without refund, men ($69.66) women ($60.42) ; heart instead of the head. 
ee with cash refund, men ($54.90) women ($50.18). 
™ inal A brief illustration of the new non-participating pre- 
7 miums is given below: 
LIPS asenares VIRGIN 
Ages .: £2 £2. S COMPANY of | 
CO chev niddee bees $13.83 17.25 23.14 34.21 52.38 BRADFORD H. WALEER, President Home Office: RIC 
20 Pay Endt. at 85 ........ 22.62 26.83 33.62 43.57 58.35 saree 
Pref. Whole Life ......... 12.20 15.10 20.51 30.62 47.88 
4 a 43.63 44.73 45.77 49.61 59.23 
a ee Ee 15.98 21.07 3045 49.61 
P *Retire. Inc. at 60 ........ 22.03 31.47 50.02 96.73 : 
— *Retire. Inc. at 65 ........ 18.01 24.41 36.43 62.99 130.28 SS : 
Was SS 
Com- * Face amount $1,000, male $10 per month, female $9.09 per month. > 
No of the neha STAR features 
s 8 
Facts or Opinion ? 
if Men who think for themselves want the 
able facts! They prefer to form their own 
Iso, opinions. 
An 
lues They don't want news in which the facts 


HOTEL 2 


CONTINENTAL 


are hidden or colored by the opinions 
or prejudices of the writer. 





That is why thousands of business men 





: 
Chicago Journal of Commerce each : 

















? 
bd Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoymentot = 14 FLOORS OF in the Middle Western States read the 
609 living at its best (1)Penguin Room (2)Sky-Hy MODERN COMFORT 
000 Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) The stiles sauieiniiie 
nt Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop. Outstand- J 
° ingly gay and attractive 
-+--Guests enjoy all club 
facilities, including swim- Chicago 
ming pool...perfect loca 
tion at 11th and Baltimore Sournal of Commerce 
R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director “The Central West’s Daily 
, Business Newspaper” 
t 
« 14 KANSAS CITY 
ction-Southwest Hotels Incorporated- H. G. Manning - Founder 
‘$ FEBRUARY |, 1943 69 











SUMMARY 56th ANNUAL REPORT — 1942 


$672,117,890 
69,944,526 


221,133,789 
37,057,949 
10,276,347 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $275,357,709 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 
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‘S jog, «+e Your Business? 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 





= TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, 
but the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to 
wipe it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. 
Here is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain 
terms—by buying Defense Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that 
our armed forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush 


the Axis once and for all. 
HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES TO DO THEIR PART, TOO 


Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you 
install the Pay-Roll Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
your employees that chance. For details of the Plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of Defense Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “BOND DAY” 
Save with U. S. Defense BONDS *® STAMPS 
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From May, 1942 to date, inclusive 
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ee en -c died pated ceeeeeteescebedoes otebl Sept. 
I le a Feb. 51 
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RE SE PP Pe ee ern ees Jan., 11 
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Taxation, New Federal Life Insurance ..................-. July 130 
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a RSE ge RARE el SSR IE Nig ORO Re ee Cav Feb. 11 
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LEGAL 
Do You Intend To Fly?—John C. Parker, Jr. ...........45- Aug. 39 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge ............. ccc cccccecces Jan. 29 
Suicide after Expiration of Contestable Period (Purnell) ..Sept. 53 
GENERAL ARTICLES 

Accident and Health CPOVOUOIEMOMES occ sc ccsccccccccscses Feb. 35 
re 2, Mn, obo. 6 os weg ocetdesese éeéceceubeet Feb. 49 
I ei ed Feb. 40 
i i ed tn cnc 006 666bd ees decree bes June 73 
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rr rr Cr. ons cclbcccccatececeecesesséeceed Aug. 24 
EET a ee ee a ane mae Nov. 46 
PID. HOOUIOEE . .cccccccncodcvcccécceccceceses May 9 
Alexander New Pennsylvania Commissioner ................. Dec. 42 
SD I PAD nn nn oka cocdcccccteccececccecesouee Sept. 34 
American College of Life Underwriters ................006- July 140 
American Inatitute of Actuaries ..... ccc ccc cccccc ccc ee en Feb. 49 
i me decéwdsccaueeteswul Feb. 47 
EE ee ee Sept. 15 
i i  . cidade cine oe geet ceedseds ease cukeun Sept. 30 
Association of Life Agency Officers ........ 0.0.0.0. ccc cee e eee Dec, 14 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents ................... Feb. 48 
BERR RR Gp EE RT iS oN aa ee July 121 
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EN LT a I ee aa IN Feb. 50 
took Review—“Life Underwriting—A Career for Women”. .Jan. 39 
hook Review—‘‘Legal Effects of Military Service’’........... Jan. 40 
_ yy SERBIA Ea ee tease einer earners July 132 
I a eg ed cae Oke Feh. 47 
BR ee eee ree Feb. 36 
British Taxes Lower ee OEE A. ow cusdalieviedeceawe Feb. 21 
a Re RSG eS cer ee ee ERE e Rete ete Sept. 13 
Musiness Insurance—Richard B. Thompson ................. Feb. 17 
California Concerns Consolidated ........... 0c ccc cece ccc cee Feb. 48 
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DO FN Ang. 29 
Canadian Life Ins. and Income Tax ..........cc ccc ccc eccee Feb. 45 
Canadian Taxation of Premiums ..............cccccccccced Aug. 29 
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CTU. i Sept. 20 

I a June 79 
Civilian a Ea ee ee Aug. 31 
Claims, Life Insurance—John M. Laird ................... June 72 
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Dividend and Other Changes, 1943 .......... ccc ccuccccceu. Feb. 40 
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Employees’ Trust and Annuity Plan .............-+-+.++--- 
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Family Finances 
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The Future 
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New Hampshire Insurance Department 
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New York Savings Bank Life Insurance Bill Signed .... 
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National Equity, Little am 

(Bxamination Favorable) ........ Nov. 62 
National L. & A., Nashville 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Aug. 54 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Merritt Elected) Newesbtoeesecee June 101 

0 RC Nov. 62 

(Dividends Reduced) ............ Feb. 63 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

(Premiums, Values Chan ed) ...June 101 
National Progressive, Omaha 

(100% Lien Proposed) .......... June 101 

(Reinsured in Guardian Nat.) ....Aug. 


— Mutual Aid, Washington 

















Ceases New Business) veosccees June 102 
{haan KdRR044406066 64 eCCu8 Jan. 54 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Booth Made Attorney) eesecencess May 40 
(New Retirement Forms) ....... July 166 
(Commission & Ret. Plan) ...... July 166 
(Six Months Results) ............ Sept. 70 
(Hutchinson Director) ...........Nov. 62 
(Continues Dividends) ........... Dec. 56 
(Annuity & S. P. Changes) ...... Jan. 55 
New World Life, Seattle 
(Buys Home Office) .............- May 42 
(Johnson Head of U.S.C.) ...... June 102 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Feb. 64 
New York Life, New York 
(Policies on Children) seccecessces May 42 
(Sinclair , <n" pecessvcesces ouu 103 
(Young & Sinclair) ............. June 102 
DE: iid wn«cocgedeeecee June 102 
(Benefits for Nylics) ............ June 102 
(Family Income Option) ........ July 172 
i Pn a anenta dees eseeesaue Sept. 70 
CPUCMMOP EIUOE) cccccecccccccccecs Sept. 7 
(Dickey a Director) .............. Oct. 62 
(Canadian Change) ..........4... Feb. 64 
New York Savings Banks, New York 
(Dividend Scale Shifted) ......... Jan. 55 
North American Life, Toronto 
ee DUD ncancestascccesee Aug. 54 
North American Re., New York 
(Thomson Retires) ...........00+: May 43 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(First Quarter Report) sah aepeutie May 43 
(Lochemes Ap ppeiated a eedesdaveces May 43 
(New Highs—Two Directors)..... Aug. 56 
joutinecs Dividends) .........++:. Dec. 57 
DT “‘atebbinds bhesedceteveseséese Dec. 57 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
EE. SEED x dcws Jbd6cuneseeee June 104 
ie oy Continued) eevcceccee June 104 
Non-Par on 3 e6esensese June 104 
-.—.?—— Oo ions) weoosccsscos June 104 
» DUCURSCIOME) ccccccctcccecs Aug. 57 
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Occidental Life, Los {ngeies 
(Reduces Register Lien) .......... May 45 
te ederal Reserve, 7%) ........++-- May 40 
tHope Ret! ow Actuary) .......-.. June 105 
Hope tt «ctboaeeeedesncade June 105 
Occidental Life, ‘Raleigh 
(Kxamination Favorable) ........ Aug. 57 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
Examination Favorable) ........ Aug. 58 
DO Mn: coc cdvesecsooseos Nov. 63 


Ohio State, Colum 
eee Results: , Medico) June 106 
Se 71 


~ py GD Sb cedacccdcuweeccs pt. 
‘Ge nbO 0b bbe 66e6ebce ceo eecer cee Dec. 5 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 

(Production) pebeasahoesenet, ooedds May 46 

(Six Months Results) ............ Sept. 71 

(Hawkins Medical Director) Sept. 71 

(3% DS cucébeuas chboteescuohde Dec. 

(G ain Di” tit cden ddenne sdntewn bseb6é Dec 
Old- Repubiic Credit, Chicago 

(Favorably Examined) iveaneeseas Feb. 64 
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(Report Favora ble) deewuee seoedess Sept. 71 
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(Term Conversions) snaeeceeéen ced Dec. 59 
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Kem ..‘Loaned” D aéuecesdeseoecsonl Ge 
(Call w President) eeeccceccococe May 46 
Seoniae saearty Policy) ........May 46 
(S. M. Griffith, Director) .......... May 46 
(1942 Dividends) jeep Ae ORR LON A May 46 
(Cross & Rolapp’ V Vice Pres.) .-»-May 46 
(New Dividen ca *). Sen cseedecs July 173 
(MacEwen To War GFR) ccccce Sept. 72 
(Examination Favorable) ........ Oct. 62 
(“‘Non-Can” Benefits Increased) ..Nov. 63 
(CHOW PORE) ccccocsaeccccocceseses Jan, 55 
(Non-Can Adjustment) .......... Feb. 65 
(New Hospitalization Policy)..... Feb. 65 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Annuity Rates Increased) ....... Dec. 59 
(Proposed Mutualization) ........ Jan. 56 
(Adds Participating) ............. Jan. 56 
(Participating Details) .......... Feb. 65 
(Non-Medical Changes) .......... Feb. 66 
Peerless Lusurance, Chicago 
(Examined) ....ccccccceces ee July 173 
aS rr ee Dec. 
Peoples Life, Frankfort 
(Adopts 3% Basis) ...ccccccccses Sept. 73 
(Other ST .\ eaugoevebodied Sept. 74 
(Executive Changes) .........e+.. Feb. 67 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Term to 65 Po lic © seneeeeeasonds Aug. 58 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
TE. . cacaccadagaceseedé Nov. 64 
Phoenix Maton, Phoenix 
(Assessment Concern) .........+6. Dec. 59 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Enters “Wholesale” Field) ...... Jan. 57 
Postal Life, New York 
CD cobeteseubesoooeecees Jan. 57 
Postal Union, Los Angeles 
> Sn. 60 ctadunhhegceobesos Nov. 64 
Preferred Life, Montgomery 
Copan GRRGSENOED coccdcsecscosec< June 106 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon 
(Examination Favorable) ........ Jan. 58 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Medical Director) ......cesee+6s -May 48 
Peqvteras Life & Acc., Chattanooga 
Non- Set ee oe Dis.) sedbeset July 174 
Six Months’ Results) .......... Sept. 74 
Provident Life, Bismarc 
(Vetter Actuary) ..cccccccccccces June 106 
(Favorably Examined) .......... July 174 
(Goes on 3% Basis) ..... e0ceéuns pt. 
(Miss Beach Retires) ............ Sept. 75 
(Edick & Vetter Promoted) ...... Sept. 75 


Provident Mutual, — 


(Director Wayne Dies) ..........July 174 
(Reports Gains) .......... seéeese ug. 
spenttermees Asst. Treas.) ....... Sept. 75 
EA? TOVUEEOD = cecccecocececs Nov. 64 
(Dividends Reduced) ............. Jan. 58 
Prudential, Newark 
FN to Age — shipitevetnnccnins 
overnment Bonds) ............ June 107 
iatreang Under Chace) ...... June 107 
Mutualization Near) ............ Aug. 
. Walker Director) .......... Aug. 60 
(Complete Mutualisation) vedbaved Sept. 75 
> DE adstesBeubheecececess er 76 
AP ay oes Purchased)... .-Oct, 66 
(New War Clauses) cccccccccccccs Nov. 65 
CCR GEM) ccvcccodaccececcoescese Dec. 60 
(Dividends Continued) .......... Feb. 67 
(Discontinues Wholesale) ........ Feb. 67 
(Additional Governments) ........ Feb. 68 
Pure l’rotection, Chicago 
COTTE: edecunedeesscceoosses July 174 
CSeorganiag) ectelianadeotoaseue Dec. 60 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(Favorably Examined) .......... June 107 
Reliance Mutual, Chicago 
(Report of Examinat BaD ‘weeecowes Oct. 66 


Rural Life, Dallas 


(Correction Notice > + a ee ae ... Aug. 60 
St. Louis Mutual, 8 
(Considers Sears Sieationy videtene May 49 


(Mutualization Plan Approved) ..Dec. 60 
Saskatchewan Life, Regina 





CMO: SHEED. cccecccccscedeccce Oct. 66 
Seaboard Life, Houston 
(Record uarter) dehiketn dbtethineed May 49 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 
Ww. Preyer, Director) ....... June 108 
Security Mutual, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) aks Abe as July 174 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
wer CORED eccccceccccccecccoess Aug. 60 
‘5 Hospital Expense Policy) ......--. Aug. 61 
Recent Business) ...........++s- Sept. 76 
(Rates on Amer. Men 3%) ........ Oct. 66 
(214 % i See -cocansaesoneeses Oct. 66 
Shenandeah Life oanoke 
(Bloodworth Dies) Sbetondesvodes June 108 
(Trinkle Advanced) ..... bbccsene June 108 
(Harr RESISES) ccccccccccccccccces Oct. 67 
(Examination Favorable) ........ Jan. 59 
Southeastern Life, Greenville 
(New caeee eeccseccogcoevess Aug. 61 
Ne w *eernreeeee e*e@evwe5nsee Sept. 77 
eee vitiounl tn Sudeomation) ine hea Oct. 60 
Southern L. & H., Birmingham 
(Report Favorable) peasécdavoda Aug. 61 
Southland Life, Dallas 
Ce UE con xanccoadseqecedeues Nov. 66 
(McCord President) ......ccccccee Nov. 66 
(Francis Director) ............+6- Feb. 68 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
Ge BED cccccdeccsoccecsscvess Feb. 68 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 
ge | Vice President) .......... Sept. 78 
State Life, Indianapolis ‘ 
(To Reinsure Hearthstone) ...... Nov. 58 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(Compensation SE 
(Executive Changes)  delisebneeede Oct. 68 
(June 30th F eee neebacestetell Oct. 
(Enters Non-Medical) ............ Jan, 59 
(Non-Medical Change) ........... Feb. 68 
State National, St. Louis 
(Examination Favorable) ........ Oct. 69 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
(Examination) ...... beeebereeeen« Nov. 67 
Sun Life, Montreal 
Dividend Scale Decreased) ......May 49 
T. B. Macaulay Dies) ............ May 49 
New Settlement Options) ........ May 49 
Child’s Assur. Extra Prem.) ....July 176 
Revises Disability) .............. Aug. 63 
(U. 8S. Branch Figures) ........... Oct. 70 
(June 30th Figures) .............-- Oct. 70 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Moriarity Exec. V.P.) ............ Oct. 71 
Texas State, Dallas 
(Correction Notice) .......+..e++- Sept. 78 
a seeerg Hartford 
‘Triple Fe noe agli wevewd July 176 
Pays 300t BSUS cccececceces Aug. 6&4 
(Some Rate Suasenean Se cae te Jan. 60 
Union Central, Cincinnati 
Mutualization A+ ppmenendl genewe June 108 
Error in Reports) ......+..+.--- July 177 
Examination Favorable) ocsescocee we 
Union Labor, New York 
Accident sa June 108 
3% Basis; Other Changes) ......Aug. 64 


United Insurance, Chicago 





CHRBREEEGEIOMD cccéccccctecdeccess Nov. 68 
United Services, Washington 
(Stops New Business) ............May 51 
U. 8. Gov. Ins. 
Ca, i eet cedes Jan. 40 
United States Life, New York 
(Louis Asst. Secretary) ...........May 52 
Victory Life, Topeka 
co =e June 108 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga 
Ce Dn Undddesecenceeehieides Feb. 69 
Weehtinten' National, Caseage 
Cc. P. Kendall Dies) cecdeeccatses y 52 
Griffin Treasurer) .........+.- > ae 108 
CGN BPD ceocccescesececss pt. 79 
Home Office Promotions) ........ Oct. 71 
Cn Mi “cee signuadescsaceedsen Jan. 61 
West Coast, San Francisco 
(3% Contract a sesannansedeonecots May 52 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Rates Increased) ..............- ..-May & 
Western Li Helena 
(Favorably camines) osnesecess June 109 
Westland Home, San Francisco 
(Financial oe DP senesesecvens June 109 
Wwiscoude I = Madison 
(3% B ese eeeneeeenseeeeeeeeeneeetee Oct. 71 
Wieeni ahsnak Oshkosh 
CSRERGD TOG ce ccesecccceéccess .-July 177 
Wisconsin State, Madison 
(Dividends Continued) ............ May 54 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Government Bonds) ............. Oct. 71 
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